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Tokyo, June 24, 1970. Yesterday the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty 
was renewed. According to today’s paper, over 1,600,000 people took 
to the streets in protest. Some demonstrated peacefully, others stopped 
trains and fought with the police. In response to this largest movement 
in the history of the country, -the government did nothing except send 
out the police. The treaty renewed automatically. I can’t get over 
that: I keep wondering, if you had listened very closely in front of 

the Diet Building, would you have at least been able to hear a "click?” 
There is something weird and ultratechnological about a treaty that 
renews itself automatically. One'wonders what they will come up with 
next. Laws that pass themselves automatically? Politicians that elect 
themselves automatically? The possibilties are limitless. 

The fact remains, however, that with or without an audible "click," 
the Treaty System has locked itself into the 1970’s. The government is 
congratulating itself on the evasion of a national crisis like 
that of I 960 when the streets were flooded daily, workers struck all 
over the country, millions signed antitreaty petitions, opposition 
Diet members were dragged out of the Diet by police (the renewal vote 
taken in their absence), Eisenhower’s visit was cancelled, and the prime 
minister was forced to resign. 

It is true that 1970 has not had the crisis quality of i 960 , despite 
the fact that more people took to the streets yesterday than on any 
single day of the i 960 demonstrations, and there are several reasons for 
this. Perhaps the most important is the fact that most opponents of the 
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Treaty System and of Japan f s new militarism have decided that the moment of 
renewal would not be so important strategically and are making more long 
range plans for the 1970’s. 

But there is another reason. Over ih 5 000 students were arrested 
last year. Close to ^00 universities and college campuses were invaded 
by the police. There is a constant figure of over 1,000 political 
prisoners in Tokyo jails. The government maintains a chillingly efficient 
riot police numbering in the tens of thousands, and the money and energy 
of radicals is being drained in court battles. I honestly do not know 
how many riot police there are altogether, but it was announced in the 
press that 20,000 came out for the demonstrations on the ikth of this 
month—one for every two demonstrators expected. The riot police, it 
should be mentioned, does not really constitute a police force—it does 
not, that is, do police work like direct traffic or fight crime. It is 
a small army kept on special bases in Tokyo and spending its time train¬ 
ing to fight against the nation’s citizens. 

What is the fighting all about? At present, the Security Treaty 
provides the structure through which Japan lends vital political and 
material support to the U.S. in the Indochinese War. And through that 
Treaty System, Japanese militarism is being reborn. It is considered 
by many to be virtually certain that before the decade is up Japanese 
troops will be fighting again on the Asian mainland, probably in Korea. 

This may come as a great shock to those for whom Japan has been a 
great symbol of peace and economic development. There was a time after 
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the war when Japan seemed to offer possibilities which pacifists around 
the world hopefully clung to: here was a country which had renounced 
war in its constitution in defiance of all the rules of realpolitik , a 
country that claimed that it would stake its security on the goodwill 
of nations, a country that would "never forget." 

Though many do not know it yet, this precious illusion has been 
shattered. The reasons for this failure should be considered carefully 
by those who think that you can create peace by deciding to be very, 
very moral; or that you can fundamentally, alter political and economic 
realities by changing your head, as John Lennon would have it, instead. 
For, if the Japanese example proves anything at all, it proves the 
ultimate impotence of even the most powerful sentimental resolution to 
"never forget the horrors of war," so long as that resolution is imbedded 
within an economic and political structure that can be held together only 
by military force. 

It is true that the postwar government of the Liberal Democratic 
Party CLDPj has concentrated on "peaceful economic policies." It has 
even seemed at times that the government had no politics at all but was 
only the Administrator of the Great Growth Rate. Japan has been labeled 
the "economic animal" by other Asians, and indeed it has been largely 
through its management of the postwar "economic miracle" that the LDP 
has stayed in power. 

But economics and politics cannot be so easily separated. Japan's 
economic growth exists within a certain kind of structure, the nature 
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of which has profound political—and military—implications. And the 
first thing to understand about that structure is that it is an inter¬ 
national one: it is a system dependent upon foreign markets, raw material 
imports, increasing overseas investment, and the cheap labor of "under¬ 
developed " countries. The second thing to understand about this struc¬ 
ture is that it must expand: the stability of LDP rule in Japan is not 
dependent upon maintaining a certain level of prosperity but upon 
guaranteeing a 10% growth rate, the highest in the world. A friend 
pointed out to me the other day that at the present rate of increase, 
Japan’s petroleum needs will equal the entire output of the Middle East 
in a very few years. And this increasing extraction of wealth, labor, 
and raw materials from the other countries of Asia cannot be done with¬ 
out profoundly transforming those countries. You cannot sell your pro¬ 
ducts until you have created a consumer mentality. You cannot set up a 
factory until you have created a working class which is trained and 
disciplined to labor for a wage. And you cannot invest large sums of 
money in a country until you are relatively certain that the government 
which has promised to protect your investment and property rights is 
securely in power. (The reader may wonder at this recital of rather 
well-known economic realities, but I was asked by the editor to try to 
write this essay without reference to the word imperialism . I trust 
that having defined my terms no objection to their use will be made 
in the future.) 

The international economic system upon which Japan’s prosperity 
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depends is that collection of countries which calls itself the ’’free 
world.” In Asia, the ’’free world” countries are, as everyone knows, 
mainly military dictatorships and sham democracies which require exter¬ 
nal military aid and intervention to protect them against their own 
people. Vital members of this international system are the present 
governments of South Korea, Taiwan, Cambodia, South Vietnam, Thailand, 
and Laos. 

Any economic animal which places as many chips as Japan on numbers 
like these must become a military animal or risk losing everything— 
something no economic animal ever does. 

The reasons why the military dimension of Japan’s economic policies 
has been relatively invisible up to now is really quite simple: the 
military burden has been shouldered almost entirely by the U.S. At this 
point in history, Japan and the U.S. are not rivals but partners in what 
men in government like to call "the development of Asia.’ Japan’s econ¬ 
omic prosperity is something which has grown up within and through a 
system held together only by U.S. military power. 

The Security Treaty is the instrument through which the Japanese- 
American division of labor has been effected. Through the Security 
Treaty, the U.S. maintains bases on Japan and Okinawa vital to the 
"defense” of South Korea, Taiwan, and Southeast Asia; and particularly 
vital to the pursuit of the war in Indochina. Through the Treaty.System, 
Japan provides vital diplomatic and material aid to the war. It is a 
fine friendship. At least one U.S. diplomat has suggested that the main 
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"gain" of the war in Indochina has been the protection of Japanese invest¬ 
ments in Southeast Asia. After the Cambodian invasion. Prime Minister ( 
Sato went out of his way to tell the world that it had been unavoidable. 
Every day over a million gallons of jet fuel pass through Tokyo on the 
Japan National Railroad bound for U.S. bases and Indochina. 

Thus, an important development in the radical movement here in the 
last few years has been the discovery that, whatever the opinions they 
have about the war in Vietnam, workers, students, and white collar 
employees are caught up in a structure that systematically operates in 
support of the U.S. side in that war. That is, the modern managerial, 
system is aimed not at gathering and reifying the intentions and senti¬ 
ments of workers, but at gathering and organizing their labor and energy 
behind a different set of intentions. Many began to realize that how¬ 
ever vigorously they might oppose the war in the political arena, they 
were still spending most of their time at their jobs, working for the 
warmachine. People began to talk of "the Vietnam within ourselves." 

But now there is a new development! the U.S. is threatening a 
general withdrawal from Asia and is demanding that Japan become an 
"equal partner." Whether the U.S. will ever really withdraw or not, the 
threat fits nicely with Sato's historical ambitions. Japan can no longer 
depend on the permanent presence of U.S. forces and must start thinking 
about its own defense. 

It is important to avoid looking at these matters nationalistically 
and to focus on the international system. While there seems, from a 
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nationalist point of view, to have been important changes in the Japan- 
U.S. relationship in recent years, it is clear that the system has not 
changed in any fundamental way. The return of Okinawa is a perfect 
example. The island will return to Japanese sovereignty but will remain 
a military colony crushed under the weight of vast bases. Those bases, 
evacuated by U.S. forces, will be immediately taken over by Japanese 
Self-Defense units.^ Only the names will be changed to protect the image. 

Still, the Sato government has been forced to move rather slowly 
because the myth of peaceful economic development dies hard. But the 
logic of veaZpolitik is inching its way forward inexorably. The "Self- 
Defense Forces," assuming that their existence is legal at all (which it 
is not), are supposed to exist only to defend the homeland against attack 
and never to go overseas. But, of course, an increasing amount of the 
wealth of the homeland is located overseas: who will defend it? Sato 
revealed the basic nature of the answer when he announced, in his joint 
communique with Nixon on November 21, 1969, that "the security of the 
Republic of Korea is essential to Japan’s own security," and that the 
security of "the -Taiwan area is also a most important factor for the 
security of Japan." There is nothing reassuring in the words "security" 
and "self-defense:" every military man knows that "the best defense," 
as Lieutenant General Utsunomiya Michio put it last year, "is a good 
offense." Of course, the Sato government is still insisting that they 
will "obey the constitution" and will never send troops overseas. Their 
strategy is simply to keep pointing at the growth rate and let the 
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message sink in. 

It is interesting that in one sense the new left and the "defense 
realists" of the new right share the same analysis: both sides argue 
that the present economic and political structure of Japan can only he 
defended by the force of arms, while the sentimental middle wishes to 
keep up the economic boom without facing the reality of where it is all 
coming from. The difference between the left and the right is in their 
prescriptions. The right says build an army and navy. The left says 
change the structure. The hope of the government is that as the illusion 
of the sentimental middle fades, most citizens will slide over to the 
right. 

However, there is a contingency plan ready in the event that 
things do not work out that way, or that the crisis comes too soon. In 
1963, there was a joint U.S.-Japan military exercise carried out on 
paper called Mitsuya or Three Arrows. It was planned in response to a 
hypothetical crisis involving a threat to the military dictatorship in 
South Korea. It involved Japanese and American units going to war in 
Korea, Japan being placed under martial law, and Japanese police and 
military units suppressing the expected riots. One of the reasons for 
the desperation of some sects in the Japanese radical movement is their 
belief that they have only a few years left before this script is 
enacted and the hopes of a generation are destroyed. 
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"TIME IS JUST RETROGRESSIN'AS FAR AS 
OUR PROGRESS IS CONCERNED" 





On November 7, 1969, ten days before Prime Minister Sato f s visit to 
the United States to confer with President Nixon on the return of Okina- 
was and the automatic extension of the Japanese-American Mutual Secu¬ 
rity Treaty, a Marine Corps division was moved to the United States 
air facility at Iwakuni, Japan, near Hiroshima. The 3,650 persons sta¬ 
tioned at the base on November 8 had increased to 5,350 by March of 
this year, and a new commanding general. Brigadier General Johnson, was 
appointed. For the better part of November, the base was put on alert 
as 1, rioting 11 had become endemic to the area, and MPs patrolled armed 
with carbines, loaded and fixed with bayonets. At the end of February, 
battalion-scale anti-riot maneuvers were conducted. At the same time, 
anti-war sentiment was rising within the base, and the anti-war newspaper 
Semper FI began to publish there underground. Correspondingly, however, 
barrack patrols were strengthened and the freedom of speech repressed. 

As one of his first acts. General Johnson began forming a ”Human 
Relations Committee. n The committee came into effect on January 26. 

On February 5, he held a meeting with a group of marines—thirty black 
and ten white—to give a trial run to his new policy. To the consterna¬ 
tion of the base authorities, a tape recording was made of that meeting, 
a copy of which came into the possession of Beheiren, The.Japan "Stop 
the War in Vietnam!" Committee., who prepared this transcript. 

We have chosen to publish this transcript in Concerned Theatre Japan 
for a number of reasons. The transcript reads like—and we hope will 
be performed as—a documentary play. It may give readers some idea 
of conditions within American military bases overseas, specifically 
those in Japan, and the position in which black soldiers find them¬ 
selves. It may also serve as valuable counterpoint to the demonstrations 
against American military presence in Japan reported elsewhere in this 
magazine. But above all we have chosen to reproduce this transcript 
because it is a profound document of our times. 

The following is an edited version of the transcript. It has been 
edited to make it easier to read and to eliminate redundancies. In all 
other respects it is a verbatim record. 


The setting is a room at Iwakuni 
air base. There is the constant 
sound of jet fighters starting 
and revving their engines. It 
is so loud that the voices are 
occasionally drowned out by it. 
The General sits behind a desk 
strewn with papers. He is ap¬ 
propriately middle-aged and 
speaks with a drawl that may 
be more Western than Southern. 
Although there are forty people 
in the room, only one speaks 
at a time, and the proceedings 
begin to sound like a dialogue 
between a general and a 
lone marine. In performance, 
the Marine may be played by 
one or more people. 

General: I’ve talked to quite 


a few members of this command 
here, and some of ’em in detail 
since I been here, about various 
problems in human relationships 
here in Iwakuni and in fact in 
general. So I understand by 
talking to a couple of sergeants 
here that you’ve taken a Iittle 
time before I got here and 
covered some of the items that 
you’d like to discuss and...uh, 
some of the things you’d like 
for me to take a whack at after 
I got here. Hammen, do you, uh, 
have anything in particular, or, 
uh, Craig? 

Marine: Well, sir.... 

General: Just sit down, don’t 
get up. 
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Marine: Sir, I got a break¬ 

down of six things, six prob¬ 
lems. In the last meeting, 
everybody had problems but no 
solutions. We have solutions. 

We feel that if you don f t like 
these solutions, maybe you can 
provide us with better solutions. 

General: Well, I have a com¬ 
mittee .... 

* 

Marine: Okay, ah, the first 

thing we need is that the base 
regulations say that if there 
is racial discrimination in any 
bar in town, this place will 
be put off limits. Now I've 
been told that it takes one 
incident, and I f ve been told 
it takes three to five incidents. 
We were wondering: how many 
incidents are necessary to close 
it? 

General: What I have to have, 
or what I have to need, to re¬ 
commend to Colonel Quinn to put 
some place off town is a consist¬ 
ent pattern. I would say several, 
and by several I mean three to 
five that can be documented. 

Now, when I say documented I 
don T t mean that you ' re gonna 
tell me that someone else told 


you. 11 f s gotta be straight¬ 
forward from the guy himself, 
T cause in dealing with these 
problems I find there's a fan¬ 
tastic amount of hearsay, and 
when it comes right down to... 
hang on a second...when it 
comes right down to....Why 
don't you take your dark glasses 
off. You know you're gonna 
go blind if you wear dark 
glasses inside all the time. 

That f s one of the things I 
learned when I was in the 
all-weather business.... 

But, uh, I got to have facts; 

I can't deal with hearsay; I 
can f t deal through memory. 

But I can guarantee you that 
if I get such things as three 
to five carefully documented, 
factual representations from 
people that give me the 
straight facts, then that's 
what we f re gonna do, we're 
gonna move against the outfit. 

Marine: Thank you, sir. Uh, 

this is a complaint about PMO. 

They have a warrant officer there 
by the name of Cobble who's been 
involved in a number of incidents. 
One incident cited here is the 
fact that 12 black marines were 


walking down the street minding 
their own business and were 
stopped by him in a civilian 
car in civilian clothes, and he 
ordered them: ’’All blacks off 
the street!” without asking 
what was going on. And these 
things have happened before by 
him, and we were wonderin’.... 

General: I’d like you to give 

me the, just the name of one 
person who was there. 

Marine: Sergeant Hawkins. 

General: If Sergeant Hawkins, 

I want him to come to me and 
simply make a little statement 
to this effect. I, uh, inciden¬ 
tally, I have had various repre¬ 
sentations from other black 
marines and white marines on 
the subject of PMO. I f ve 
had representations from both 
sides that, uh, the PMO is per¬ 
haps overly aggressive, uh, 
more tending toward harassment 
than they are toward help. 

Now, I don’t know if this is 
actually right or not, but I 
am feeling for it, and I am 
looking in that direction, and 
one of the things I want to do 
from the standpoint of the Wing 
is that I don’t want anybody 
assigned to the PMO who is not 
a first class marine. We should 
have the best people over there, 
and the attitude they should 
have is that they 1 re out there 
to help the marines, not to hurt 
f em or hinder ’em. They f re 
not there for the purpose of 
putting anyone in jail or 
increasing the disciplinary 
rate or punishing anybody. 

Their sole function in life 
is to keep us in order. There 
are times and places where 
everybody gets a little out 
of order; if the PMO just takes 
the attitude: Well, look Joe, 
why don f t you just get back to 
the base tonight, or we T I I 
take you back to the base, 
and get some chow and rest 


before you get in any trouble. 
Not: We’re gonna grab this 
guy, and we’re gonna slap him 
in the car, and we’re gonna 
take him back and put him in 
jail and file a complaint against 
him. Now this is the direction 
I want to be headed. 

Marine: Well, this is our thing 

It was put together by black and 
white, conservative and other¬ 
wise. Ah, the next item is books 
We ? d like some books in the 
library, some relevant books, 
books by people like Eldridge 
Cleaver or Rowland Bennet or 
Leroi Jones; history books and 
books of the times. The books 
they have now are outdated. 

General: I think you’re right, 

’cause I think I’m readin’ the 
same ones this time as I did 
when I was out here before. 

Marine: A lotta people say 

that these books aren’t in the 
library because they’re con¬ 
sidered subversive material. 

But they have books in there 
on Mao, Mao Tse-tung on gueriI la 
warfare, and the writings of 
Ho Chih Minh. Why can’t they 
have something on people like 
Malcolm X which will mean some¬ 
thing to us? It’s a fact that 
we need it, we need it a great 
deal because we’re behind the 
times bein’ over here. But it 
would help the white marines 
to read the stuff too because 
they would get more of an in- 
sight.... 

General: What you’re really 
talkin’ about is we need to get 
our library updated and get a 
better selection of books. 

Marine: If there should be 

any difficulty with finding 
lists of books, I have this 
month’s Ebony, uh, December’s 
Ebony which we received in 
the PX on the second of 
February. 
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General (pointing ): In the back. 

Marine: This thing about shore 

patrol. They got a verbal order 
out that says two blacks cannot 
walk together, but they don’t 
have anything out saying two 
whites can f t walk together. 

General : Who has the order? 

Marine: I don f t know. They 

have it in the PMO, our shore 
patrol has it. 

General : Well, somebody show 
me the order. 

# 

Marine: Base regulations says 

there is a standard civilian 
dress appropriate for any time 
on liberty. But both blacks 
and some of the pacifist elements 
within this command would like to 
wear the type of clothes that 
is considered normal back in 
the U.S., that’re worn by every¬ 
day people in the United States. 

And by this we mean the Afro, 
dashiki, be I I-bottom trousers; 
ana we see no reason why beads 
and the modern medallions are 
not allowed, because they’re 
normal types, and they 1 re worn 
by people in high places and 
normal people in the United States. 

General: I might question 
they’re normal people, but they 
are worn by a lot of people. I’ll 
have to look into that and see 
what the problem is with this. 

You see, I didn’t know we had 
ciny such regulation. 

Marine: And they say we can¬ 

not wear any large sleeve shirts, 
and they say that if a man wears 
pacifist beads it means that he’s 
some kind of a queer or a faggot. 

General: Well, some of those 

kids down in the _ 

CunintelIigible, name of a bar] 
apparently didn’t get the word 


about the sleeves. I saw some 
down there had all kinds of hair' 
and sleeves out there. I don’t 
know how they got off the base; 
maybe they had ’em out there in 
their pad. But, uh, this is 
a matter of no real importance, 
and, uh, I don’t see why we can’t 
get some sort of relaxation in 
this sort of thing. 

Marine: Ah, as our fifth item, 

sir, it’s quite evident that 
certain individuals around .the 
base have gotten less than a 
fair shake on the legal side. 

We have a man here by the name 
of Solomon, Sergeant MacDuce, 
who was involved in an incident 
with a man by the name of Guthrie 
from Station. Guthrie made it 
a point to call him a ’’black 
son of a bitch” and raised a 
hassle with a PMO. He was given 
office hours, and his office 
hours gave him as punishment 
a verbal admonishment. Solomon 
let it slide because he was short, 
he could go home, and he knew 
that if he had put hands on 
the man it woulda been him; 
and I feel that Guthrie 
shoulda gotten much more, 
much more than verbal admonish¬ 
ment. Now these things have 
happened time and time again. 

And, uh, we’d Iike to know if 
there’s some way to get 
a standard between units so 
as at least within the unit .... 

General: Well, I have taken 
this up with the, uh, uh, the 
Fleet Air Wing commander, as a 
matter of fact, because I was 
acutely dissatisfied as a 
result of some actions taken 
in a hassle that took place in 
the Club on the other side about 
a month ago. And I’ve gene even 
further than that and discussed 
it with the Admiral. I think 
we oughta have standards on 
these things, and they oughta 
be across the board, and, uh, 
when people are inciting riots— 
and that’s exactly what was 
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taking place in that thing— 
that’s a pretty severe type of 
operation and action should be 
taken. I can get together with 
the people that are in the 
unit commands on the base and 
say, let f s have a standard 
policy so that we’re all on 
the same track, and each guy 
gets his fair shake, no more, 
no less. Somebody back there 
has a question. 

Marine: Ah, our sixth point, 

sir, the feeling that, we feel 
that a lot of the white marines 
around here are against the 
fact that the brothers are unified, 
and they feel that if one white 
marine says something that’s 
derogatory, call someone ”boy” 
or a ’’profane nigger,” he feels 
he should not be jumped and 
beaten by two or three black 
marines. And the basic thing 
here is, as Colonel Pearson put 
it, that these people don’t know 
these things are wrong and that 
they’ve been told before that 
they shouldn’t say things like 
this, and they continue to 
say them, and a lotta people 
say they didn’t know that 
such a thing was as bad as it 
is; they didn’t know how we 
feel about it. I would like, 
sir, if it’s possible, we 
have some brothers here are 
quite accomplished in the art 
of buIletin-writing,and we’d 
like, if possible, to put out 
maybe a bulletin or a memo and 
have it distributed with these 
sort of words and terms that 
we consider against our ethnic 
background. 

General: Well, you hit a lot of 
good points, but you hit one 
that I’m gonna say my piece on 
right now. This ganging up 
and jumping on people when a 
guy calls you a name is not 
going to get you anything but 
trouble, and since I’ve been 
here, we’ve had entirely too 
much of it. I am frankly bored 


of the gang action and the 
gang operation. I’ve had too 
many of them on CID, and if 
I find ’em I’m gonna jump on 
’em. The use of the terms 
that are offensive, I think 
that we can get this across 
very well, and we wiI I git 
it across. You give me the 
list, and I’ll see that it’s 
disseminated to the unit 
commanders for further dis¬ 
semination among the troops. 

And, uh, then when you have 
reason to take offense, that’s 
the time to get the guy’s name, 
who he is, and who he belongs 
to; and we’ll find,give him 
a little bit of instruction on 
how to get along with people, 
because that’s what this 
committee is for is human 
re I at ions. 

Marine: What penalty would 

you give a man who’s using 
obscene words such as ’’nigger” 
to another negro? 

General: I wouldn’t necessarily 

give a penalty to him. That 
is the duty of The unit command¬ 
er in the circumstances concerned. 

Marine: Well, what is your 

advice to the commanders? 

General: I’m not gonna advise 

the unit commander on that parti¬ 
cular item. I advise him to use 
the UCMJ. 

Marine: My instincts tell me 

the unit commander would over¬ 
look the matter as more or less 

a. . .. 

General: Well, let me ask you 
a question. Has the use of that 
term injured you? 

Marine: Yes, sir. 

General: How has it injured you? 

Marine: That’s an assault to me. 
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General: Do you think you can 
collect any money in a civilian 
court on that? 

Marine: Ah, no, sir. But they 

could take it out on me if I 
fought the man. 

General: That’s right, and 
they will. 

Marine: And he T s assaulted me. 

He ? s lowgraded me in front of 
myseIf as a man. 

Marine: Couldn f t it be, 

wouldn f t it be a slander charge 
if you wanted to press it in a 
civiIian court? 

General: I think that you’re 
really gettin’ into a rather 
nebulous area here. I prefer 
not to have people be offensive 
to other marines under any 
circumstances, but what legal 
ground you’re stand in’ on, I 
frankly don’t know. I know that 
if you stand and call me all 
sorts of names the chances are 
I’d have no legal recourse what” 
soever. 

Marine: I’d like to bring 

your attention to a Private 
McCloud. He spent two months 
in the brig for talking back 
to a colonel who called him all 
different names. That’s the 
same thing as with me, you call 
me.... 

General : I’m not callin’ you 

anything, but I’ll read something 
to you about colonels. Now let’s 
see if I can see this thing. 
("General reads a copy of the en¬ 
listment contract he f s brought 
with him.) Isn’t that the sam^ 
thing you signed? 

Marine: Yes, sir. 

t 

General: Didn’t McCloud sign it? 
Marine: Yes, sir. 


General: Isn’t it a ’’breach of 

good order and discipline”? 

Marine: Yes, sir, but the man 

who called you a nigger, didn’t 
he sign it too? 

General: Are you his superior 
officer? 

Marine: I might be. He might 

be a private. I’m not sure. 

General: If that’s the case, 
then he is, is executing an 
offense against you and 
should be so charged. 

Marine: Well, ah, sir, I 

think they have an article in 
the UCMJ that covers that sir— 
racia I injustice.... 

General: Well, if that’s the 
case, then why not bring it up? 

Why not make the charge? 

Marine: It’s been brought up, 

sir, but no action has been taken 
on it. This is what I’m here for. 
What action will be taken on it? 

General : I cannot guarantee 

what action will be taken; that 
is up to the individual unit 
commander. 

Marine: What part do you play 

in this? Are you not a commander? 

General: I can only direct to 

a certain extent; otherwise 
the legal people get into what 
they call ’’command influence.” 

I can establish policies in 
this matter; I can make recom¬ 
mendations; I can suggest, but 
I can’t direct a unit commander in 
a specific instance to take a 
specific action. That’s not 
legal. If I did so and the court 
upheld it, it would be thrown out. 

Marine: Isn’t it true that 

you are the.... 
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General: Now wait a minute, just 
a minute. I am not going to 
discuss this with you anymore. I 
am not a lawyer. You go to the 
lawyer and find out what can 
and cannot be done. 

Marine: He f I I give me the 

same run-around you gave me. 

General: Maybe there isn’t 
anything that you can nail 
down on' people. 

Marine: Are you trying to tell 

us that, just because a man is 
a colonel in the Marine Corps, 
that he can verbally assault another 
person and nothing be done about 
it just because he is a colonel? 

General: I did not say that. 

Marine: You are implying, sir. 

General: No, I am not. 

Marine: Well, then, maybe, 

maybe, uh, this should be pre¬ 
sented to us in a way that we 
won’t get this idea, because 
the feeling that we get is that 
just because that particular 
person was a colonel, that he 
could verbally deface this' lance 
corporal or whoever he was. He 
could get away with it and, by 
you being the next senior officer 
in rank, that you would really 
do nothing about it. 

General: No, no, you mis¬ 
understood me. 

Marine: I think we all did. 

General: You misunderstood me. 

The point that I had, as I under¬ 
stood it, was that the lance 
corporal or PFC had read off 
his colonel. 

Marine: That’s not what the 

man said. 

General: Well, then, I didn’t 
understand it. 


Marine: Do you actually believe 

that if I put a charge on a full 
bird or a first sergeant or a 
sergeant major that I would get 
any action on it? 

General: I would think that 

you’d have to prove your point 
just like anyone else. 

Marine: Prove your point! 

(laughter) Okay, let’s get 
back to our problem. When you 
go into office hours in the 
first place, you have only 
two people in the office, 
the sergeant major and the 
CO. Can, if I go in for office 
hours, can I take a friend 
of mine in there, take notes 
and everything? 

General: Not necessarily. If 
you don’t like what they are 
doing, you can appeal, or, 
if you don’t care for an officer, 
you can ask for a choice. 

Marine: Well, sometimes you 

go in there, and they say things 
you could get ’em for if you 
had someone there to prove it. 

General: If you want a 

counselor, why don’t you ask 
for one? Have your counselor go 
with you. 

Marine: First of all, I think 

you have to take somebody that’d 
be willing to say something after 
they came out. 

General: Well, you really have 
to stick to the facts; you 
really have to state the facts 
and not a supposition. When 
you get into the legal ramifica¬ 
tions of these things, well, 
you find out why there are 
so blasted many lawyers and why 
there’re so many laws and why 
it’s sometimes a little difficult 
to find out what the law is. 

But I do not think, as you’ve 
indicated, I do not think 
that a corporal, sergeant, lieu- 
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tenant, major, colonel, or general 
has any particular right to brow¬ 
beat or mistreat—and I use 
the word "mistreat”—anyone 
in the Naval service using 
a provoking word or gesture, 
just Iike that. 

Marine: You say you won’t go 

against this, but, ah, I repeat: 
what action would you take against 
him, what action ? 

General: What action would I 
take against whom? 

Marine: Well, okay, say I wrote 

up a colonel. He has to come 
before you, wouldn't he? 

General: He would have to come 
up before whoever his im¬ 
mediate senior was. 

Marine: Well, if I wanted to 

write up Colonel Quinn, he would 
come before you, right sir? 

General: No, he would not, 
because I T m not in his chain of 
command. 

General: Well, I don’t see no 
reason why anybody should be 
hesitant to come and see me; 

I’ve had people down at my 
office every day practically 
since I been here. 

Marine: I know one instance 

where Lance Corporal Greensby 
wanted a request mast with your¬ 
self, and before he even got to 
see you he was threatened with 
mess duty, no phone calls, guard 
duty, and this was kept right up 
all through the chain of command 
until he saw you. Uh, I don’t 
see where this is too fair, and 
this is what keeps a lotta people 
back. 

General: Well, this is not fair. 
This is not fair, and I have 
just signed an order on this 
subject, because the request 


mast is the right of anybody. 

But you do not have the right 
to demand who you’re gonna have 
request mass with, nor do you 
specifically have the right of 
turning everybody down until 
you get to the top man. I 
have 5000 marines, and, you 
mentioned personal problems, 

I could spend all of every 
day workin’ on personal problems, 
but their unit commander is 
supposed to try to solve these 
things, and if he can’t solve 
’em to your satisfaction, then’ 
they shouId go to the next in 
command, and if he can’t solve 
them, then you should come up 
to the next fella, and so on 
up the line. Now, if you’re 
askin’ an impossibility to start 
with, can you really expect 
solutions? If you’re proceeding 
in good faith, that’s something 
eIse again. 

Marine: Sir, the way it was 

with this man, he’s sent back 
down South now, so he isn’t here 

to.... 

Marine: Sir, you said that 

it was not a person’s ability 
to turn down another person 
in the chain of command if he 
did not wish to see this person. 

On the request mast sheet it 
states that you do not have 
to converse with anyone except.... 

General : The purpose of the 
reques mast is to bring it to 
the attention of the command. 

Now, you can play this game. 

And I just went through one in 
which people did not want to 
talk to anybody but the Commandant. 
The problem could have been 
solved at squadron. That is 
the purpose of request mast, 
to give the command an opportunity 
to solve it. 

Marine: Sir, it is stated 

on the request mast form that 
it isn’t fair for another person 
to have to speak with someone 
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about a particular problem. 

General : You don’t have to 
speak with the sergeant major 
or the first sergeant or the 
lieutenant or the captain. 

Marine: Well, you just said, 

sir, that it is not his right 
to deliberately turn down some¬ 
one . 

General : You can turn everybody, 
but you’re not gonna get the 
problem solved. You go to the 
command, that’s what it is: 
request mast with the commander. 

And the next commander and the 
next commander. Now if there’s 
something internal to that 
command that you don’t want to 
report, that’s one case. But 
just this idea that you have 
to go to the top man 
every time is destructive of 
the purpose of request mast. 

Marine: Yes, sir, but this 

thing on the request mast sheet says 
it’s a right, it’s a privilege. 

General: That’s correct. 

Marine: And, ah, as you 

say, you’re taking this 
privilege away. 

General: No, I’m not taking 
this privilege away; I am 
telling you how to do it the 
proper way. 

* 

Marine: I don’t think you 

can accomplish anything at all 
as far as solving our problems 
in meetings like this if you 
continue to go as we are now, 
because everyone, every time 
that an incident is brought up, 
it’s said that, uh, well, no 
one man or any particular incident 
involving a group of people is 
so big that it can’t be solved 
in, uh, within the unit. So 
every time an incident is 
brought up, then, in a sense 


you’re saying to me that the 
way that it seems to me is that 
each one of these incidents 
could have been solved in the 
squadron level. But what I’m 
saying is that, what I believe 
that the majority of the group 
is tryin’ to get over to you 
people of authority, is thaf 
most of these situations are, 
are caused by the same problem. 

In fact, I can’t pinpoint it, 
but I’m sure that if all the 
marines were to try to find 
out a certain basis, the things 
about the Marine Corps that does 
cause marines to feel the way 
they do and that cause racial 
relations, then present these 
to you, then something could 
be done about it. 

General: Well this is what I 
would like to have from the 
standpoint of a so-called 
"human relations committee." 

Marine: How can you do that, 

man, when as it seems to me, 
you refuse to see how either 
of these incidences are connected 
with each other. You look at 
each incident as a, as an individu¬ 
al situation, and should be solved 
in this squadron, I mean in his 
own squadron. But all of ’em 
are connected together in a 
certain way. So what I’m sayin’ 
is that if we couId get the 
majority of marines that feel 
strongly about certain views 
and agree that this certain 
thing is causing the problem, 
or these three things are 
causing the problem, would 
there be something done about? 

General: Yes, there would. 

Marine: Well, how can you do 

this like, I mean, if... if,... 

I seen it happen on other 
bases, like people were tryin’ to 
gather information and find 
out what the majority of the 
people felt and what the main 
problem was, and then they 
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brought up the situation 
that these people were, 
how do you say it, they were 
part of a conspiracy to overthrow 
the government when they were 
reaI Iy trying to.... 

General: Well, I ? m sure that 
there are people that wiI I say 
that what we're doin' here is 
a conspiracy of some kind or 
another, but I don't think 
that's the purpose, and I 
am trying to get together a 
piece of paper which wiI I cal I 
for having a couple of people 
in each squadron whose function 
will be to bring forth the prob¬ 
lems that you ! re talking about. 
And again, I say, if you don ! t 
feel that the problem can be 
solved at your unit or within 
your organization, then you ask 
to come on up the chain of 
command and give it a try. 

Marine: Yeah, I 'm not 

going to take up much time, sir. 
All I have to say is I don ? t see 
how the problems can be solved 
when you consider each one, each 
problem as an individual problem 
and fail to see how each one of 
'em are connected in a certain 
way. 

General: Well, I'm sure that 
they 1 re connected, and I ! m 
sure that they have some basis 
in some misconception or 
some wrong attitude. But I don't 
see how I f m gonna solve this 
thing en masse, because just 
the items that are brought up 
here this afternoon are, are 
extremely diverse. 

Marine: Sir, I don't want 

to change the subject...and I 
do too. Ah, since we, we 
aren f t gettin' anywhere like 
this, so why don't we...si nee 
everybody seems to think that 
we're the ones that are always 
causin' the troubIe...that's 
what all you people seem to 
think...you might be able to 


learn somethin 1 if we just 
discuss why we act the way we 
do. I mean, do all the brothers 
agree with me? 

Marines: Yeah, yeah, yeah! 

General: 'Cause, see, people 

don't understand why we act the 
way we do. Now, if we have 
a fight, people don't understand 
why we fight; people don f t under¬ 
stand why we feel like we do 
about the legal aspects, why 
we want a fair shake. I believe 
we could really begin to make 
some progress with this human 
relations or racial relations 
deal if people just began to 
ask us questions why we act 
the way we do. Because we don f t, 
you see, we are tired, we are 
absolutely tired of the white 
guys cornin' in here and not 
sayin' anything constructive 
to what is really the problem. 

So what we have in here, the white 
guys we have in here now are, they 
just want to sit back and sympa¬ 
thize. We don f t need anybody 
to sympathize with us. We need 
some of the people, like Colonel 
Pierce said the other day, to 
crumble the mountains that ! s 
goin' to give us some opposition, 
and so you can see this opposi¬ 
tion, and then we can bring 
our side up, and then, maybe 
we f I I be able to get some¬ 
where from there. We don f t 
need your sympathy we don't 
need you to prove how valid 
your beliefs are toward us, 
because we f re not the 
racists! 11 T s you people that 
are the racists; and I don T t 
mean anything personal, this 
is not any personal degradation, 
but you, you people have been 
the ones that have been givin f 
us the trouble, and as a result 
of all this trouble, we are 
the ones that are actin' the 
way we're doin ! and why don f t 
you just ask us why we act the 
way we do? 
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General : Wei I, I’I I ask you 
the question: Why? I didn’t 
know that you acted in any 
particular way from a few other 
marines.... 

Marine: Well, I mean, you see 

all the fights; you see the un¬ 
rest; and we’re, and it seems 
we’re always the ones that are 
labeled, so evidently we are 
actin’ the way we do. And just 
for me to sit down and, uh, well, 
we would have to be sittin’down 
because we’d wear ourselves out 
standin’ up, for me to tell you 
why we acted the way we did. 

But the reason why, I can just 
tell you this, the reason why 
we are actin’ the way we do 
is because, like James Brown 
says, we cornin’ from a brand 
new bag, see. This is a, 
this is a black generation 
we have in the Marine Corps 
now, and it’s not like when you 
first came in when you have a 
bunch of negroes and patsies. 

In other words, they’re walkin’ 
arm in arm together talkin’ 
about "We Shall Overcome" 
and stuff, see, ’cause we know, 
we know we’re gonna overcome 
and by what means we want to 
use to overcome and what we 
would like for you to do to 
help us. I mean, once we 
get started on this part 
then we’ll be gettin’ some¬ 
where . 

General: Speak. 

Marine: Okay. Now 

this: the reason why we 
act the way we do is because 
it all goes back from a cultural 
standpoint. Now more than ever, 
we are realizing—and we are 
not being turned down, we’re 
not goin’ to turn our back to 
the fact that we are men. We 
are men as you are, not just 
like you—because if I say just 
like you that’s puttin’ you on 
the standard; in other words, 
if I say we’re just as good 


as you, that’s using you for 
a standard, and nobody can be 
used for a standard. Now, 
we act the way we do because 
we’re tired of a I I the petty 
stuff that’s been goin’ on. 

We’re tired of gettin’ the 
lower end of everything. We’re 
tired of people turning their 
backs on us. And, as a 
matter of fact, we’re just tired 
of the system—the way it is 
altogether. We don’t want 
to change the system; what 
we want to do is to contribute our 
own part to it; and we can’t 
contribute anything because 
people always turn their back 
on us even though we have 
something contructive to 
offer. We have black men who’ve 
been fighting since the Revolu¬ 
tionary War, but do people know 
it? This is going back to 
what Sergeant Barne was sayin’: 
you can’t learn about it because 
you don’t know us. And because 
you don’t have any way of findin’ 
out about us, you think we’re 
the same dumb old niggers or 
the sex fiends or the sex dudes that 
that you’ve always been afraid 
of deep down inside. So, 
therefore, the same thing is 
goin’ on and on. Time is just 
retrogressin’ as far as our 
progress is concerned. But 
you don’t want to take any 
time to find it out. When we 
bring up these problems or 
when a brother gets in trouble, 
havin’ the same stigma that 
you have, the same thing happens 
over and over agin, so finally 
we get tired of it after 450 
years—he gets tired of all 
this bulI-shit that we’ve 
been havin’ to put up with. 

And we rebel against it. 

Not all of these fights— 
we don’t say, that’s what you 
say, you say they’re riots. 

Well, a riot is something that 
happens sporadic. We say 
they’re a rebellion. A 
rebel lion is a physical 
discontentment or a physical 
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way of showin’ your dissatis¬ 
faction for the system the 
way it is today. Then, when 
we fight and when we express 
ourselves in the only way we 
know how, we get the shaft. 

And the reason I say the only 
way we know how is because, 
like brother B.J. said in the 
last meeting, that’s the only 
thing you understand. The 
reason that f s the only thing 
you understand is because 
that f s what America stands 
for. Not, not it represents 
the land of the free and the 
home of the brave; it doesn ? t 
stand for that. That f s 
one-hundred and eighty out. 

You stand for fightin T , 
and you stand for violence, and 
you stand for bloodshed, 
and when we start doin’ 
this,you...this is when 
you react. We’ve been 
tryin’, brothers in 
the service, brothers on the 
outside, people who we 
represent have been tryin’ 
to talk to you people. We 
been tryin’ to get with 
you people ever since we were 
freed in 1865. But you refused 
to see it that way, and then 
along about 1965 when brothers 
really started gettin’ themselves 
together, going out there, 
throwing knuckles, and givin f 
the power, and takin’ heads, 
then you people sit back and 
say, "Well, I guess we f d better 
do something about those niggers, 
because if we don’t watch out 
they’re gonna git us.” You 
see, this is not...this is 
the only thing you understand. 

And then we come to the 
point where we just don’t 
want to talk anymore. Then 
they come into the service; 
they come, like myself, Brother 
Ha I urn, Brother Four, Brother 
Solomon, and a I I the rest of 
these brothers over here who 
came outside into all this, came 
out of the civilian world, 
who were influenced by a I I the 


awareness that we were faced 
with. And we brought it in 
the service. Then you still 
have these dirt farmers, these 
redneck dirt farmers, in here 
who still continue to hold 
us down and who stiI I don’t 
want to give us a fair shake. 

So finally we get tired of it 
and start throwin’ knuckles, 
and you decide you want to 
throw yourself a racial 
relations board together. 

But still, the racial relations 
board is not goin’ to do 
anything contructive because 
the people still don’t under¬ 
stand where we’re cornin’ from. 

A lot of the brothers don’t 
understand.... 

General : What do you expect 
them to understand? Now, you’re 
speakin’, and you’re speakin’ 
for a lot of people, and you 
said some things that I agree 
with and some things that I 
don’t. But you’re speakin’ 
here for a lot of people, and 
just what do you expect to be 
done? 

Marine: First of all, first 

of all, we don’t really expect 
anything from you, not on your 
own accord. What we expect 
for you to do is to finally 
wake up and come out of this 
old bag that you have and 
finally realize that we’re men 
and that we’re great. Now, we 
don’t expect you to realize it 
by just our hearsay, because 
man has always had to prove 
himself. And we have already 
proved ourselves when the 
white boy was still livin’ 
in the cave. See, the black 
man proved himself, but there 
is no way for you to know it. 

You have to give us a fair 
shake. And the only way for 
us to be able to get a fair 
shake is to be able to 
express our views, express 
our views in a way that 
they’re goin’ to educate 
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you and further educate 
the brothers that are 
in your command. You got to 
understand that we do have a 
culture and that those 
of us who speak and speak intel¬ 
ligent are cornin’ from a cultural 
bag. And you got to understand 
that our culture differs from 
yours, and that our culture 
transcends your education 
which for us is nothin* but 
a trainin’. Whereas education 
is a theorem and, ah, in-doubt, 
and complete training, complete 
hypothesis of everything we have 
learned. Our culture depicts 
the way we act; it determines 
the music we like, like what 
the brothers said about the 
dress. It used to be, a long 
time ago, that the brothers 
didn’t know nothing about a 
daishiki, he didn’t know nothin’ 
about a natural. He was still 
trying to use, whattya call it, 
hair straightener. But then 
the brothers came by with this 
new cultural concept, he came 
out of the concept of black¬ 
ness, and he found out in 
order for him to say he was black, 
he had to work out three things: 
color, culture, and conscience— 
something you don’t understand 
but we’re beginnin’ to. And 
then we throw all of this on 
to you. You come up, whereas 
you been say in’ a brother been 
a pacificist in his ways and 
shakin’ hands with you, and 
then you don’t understand us. 

Just about the only thing you 
said today that I wiI I agree 
with is that the biggest prob¬ 
lem around here is the lack 
of communication, which it is. 

And the reason that there is 
this lack of communication is 
because you people just really 
don’t understand us, and you’re 
really makin’ no effort to. 

General: Well, I have made a 
rather substantial effort in 
this direction, in between the 
other things I try to do. I 


have been related with this 
problem almost longer than you’ve 
been in the Marine Corps, if 
not probably longer than you’ve 
been in the Marine Corps. 

Marine: Then it still hasn’t 

done any good, has it, sir? 

General: Well, there are 200 
million people in the country, 
and I can do my part as far as 
I can, and I can influence as 
much as I can those people who 
surround me, and that’s all. 

Just Iike you do. 

Marine: We appreciate this 

very much, but it still does 
not do away with the fact that 
your influence is not helpin’ 
us! It’s no fault of yours that 
you don’t understand us, so 
therefore your influence 
could not be beneficial to us. 

In order for you to be able 
to help us, first you have to 
help yourself. 

General: You’re makin’ a 
value judgment which is based 
on solely your feelings. 

Marine: That is our whole 

concept! That’s right, that’s 
right, sir! 

General: And as such it may 
or may not be valid. However, 

I will try to help you and go 
in whatever direction you come 
up with solid recommendations 
on. 

Marine: Well, then, sir, 

if you’re goin’ to say it’s 
not valid, then we’re not 
getting anywhere. 

General: I’m say in’ that 
your opinion of my relation¬ 
ship is not necessarily valid. 
It’s a value judgment, that’s 
all. 

Marine: Oh, well, this could 

be true, but what we’re sayin’ 
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has value. In other words, it 
has so much value that it 
determines everything we 
stand for. We know that our 
values supersede everything 
that we’ve learned here; 
because yet and stiI I, 
all of the brothers in here 
are not goin’ to stay in the 
Marine Corps; very few of 
’em are gonna stay in here. 

But they T re still not gonna 
change their values. There 
still could be somethin’ done 
while the little time we have 
remains in the Marine Corps. 

General: What direction do 
you suggest we go? 

Marine: I suggest, first 

of all, that we take a step 
backward so that we can take 
a larger step forward; f cause 
what we f re doin’ is stumblin’ 
right now. I suggest that 
we take a step backward. 

I suggest that you people take 
a step backward and begin to 
get yourself together on us. 

And after you have got yourself 
up to a point—after you have 
learned with our help what we 
are capable of doin’, and after 
you have learned with our 
help that we are people who 
have feelings, then we can offer 
some suggestions, then you can 
offer some suggestions. 

General: I’ve been under the 

impression that you had feelings 
for some time; now, do I have 
to learn this over? 

Marine: Yes, sir. I think you... 

there’s no doubt in my mind that 
you have to learn it over. As 
a matter of fact, you have to 
learn it to begin with, because 
what you’re thinkin’ is from 
a false concept now. Because 
you don’t know the new generation. 
You...you...when you talk about 
black marines, see, you’re talkin’ 
about first sergeants and gunnery 
sergeants, and people you have 


dealt with since you’ve been 
here. You’re not talkin’ about 
lance corporals and new sergeants 
who are under four because 
this is an entirely different bag. 

General: Well, I still haven’t 
gotten the step back or the 
stumbling back or what have you. 

I’m stiI I lookin’ for what the 
answer is. 

Marine: Well, what...what 

exactly is it that you don’t 
understand what I’m talking 
about? 

General: Well, what I wanna 
know is watta you want! You been 
talkin’ here for an hour. 

Marine: I want you, I want 

you—I haven’t been talkin’ 
for an hour—but I want you to 
understand that in order for 
us as a group, in order for us 
to live in this Marine Corps 
interdependentIy, first you 
have to understand us, first. 

You gotta take a step back and 
alleviate your mind of alI 
those hang-ups that you have 
about negro people. See, like 
I say about the negro people, 
you gotta understand that these 
brothers in here, because of 
circumstances you have caused 
yourself—not personally you, 
but people like you—have caused 
yourself, that we aren’t goin’ to 
put up with it. You gotta, you 
gotta start and find out who 
we are. 

General: Well, I understand 
who you are, I think. But whatta 
you mean, you’re not gonna put 
up with it? That’s what I’m 
gettin’ at. 

Marine: Just what I said. 

There’s a whole lotta brothers 
in here who could be sergeants 
and corporals who are privates 
because they refuse to put up 
with the system like it is, and, 
in fact, simply because some 
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man’s been pressin’ them 
on their back, you know, unduly 
and unnecessarily. You gotta 
understand why we don’t wanna 
do it. I mean, that’s a long 
process, but you only live once. 
You might learn somethin’, you 
know, that’s gonna help a whole 
lotta marines out in the future. 
By the time you make Iieutenant 


general for something like this, 
then you’I I have it. 

General: Be a long time away. 

* 

Marine: Who do you think went 

out there and converted the Japanese’ 
minds out there against blacks? 
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mean this, this was was in the 
States between the blacks and 
the whites, but‘no, this over 
here in Japan. Now, I mean, we 
didn f t do it. 

General: But, uh, hang on a 
second. What they think and 
what they do, I can f t really 
control, and I can f t say whether 
this was, as you say, put into 
their minds by white men or not, 
because they have their own 
prejudices and some very strong 
ones. Against me as well as 
you. 

Marine: Sir, when the bomb 

was dropped, how many black 
men were flyin’ one of those 
airplanes or whatever it was? 

General: I have no idea. 

Marine: Not a one. So why 

should they hate us? 

General: I wasn ! t aware that 

they did hate you? 

Marine: See, this is it, sir. 

I mean, people like you and 
Colonel Quinn and the rest of 
T em, they don’t have to go through 
the problem that we go through. 

But actually, you never sit down 
and think about this. Just like 
you said, you wasn’t aware 
of it. 

General : I was not aware when 

you used the term hate. Now, 

I was not aware that any such 
thing existed. I have made a 
point of goin f , for example, 
to the "Crown" to sit down 
and have a drink and see what 
the hell is goin ? on, but I 
have never had one say anything 
to me against blacks. 

Marine: Take for example the 

incident that happened about 
eight months ago, with the whole 
mass, every brother on this base, 
was taken down to the PMO to 
get their mug and fingerprints 


and serial number taken from 
them. How long does it take 
it from this base to get out 
to that town? So the base does 
a lot to contribute to prejudices 
out in town, you can say this. 

As far as they 1 re concerned 
we f re second class. You’re 
superior; the white man’s 
superior to the black man. Yet 
you go somewhere, say we’re 
in the country. You go up in 
the hills, and you get better 
treatment than you get in 
these bars out here. You get 
equal treatment up there because 
they don f t know. They haven’t 
got the word yet, see.... 

General: Well, let me cut 
you off. I just looked at my 
watch, hell, I didn’t realize 
anything about what time it was. 

I think you made some good points 
here 

I am we I I aware 
I hope 

meaningfuI exchange 
challenge to everybody 
open mind 

limit of my capabilities 
that’s all I can do 

Terms: 

I all-weather business: a I I-weather 
flying. 

2-PMO: Provost Marshall’s Office or the 
base poI ice. 

3 dashiki: a broad-sleeved, billowy 
shirt of African origin. 

4 Station: personel attached to the 
base itself rather than troups tem- 
porarily stationed there. 

5 office hours: the lowest level of 
hearing in the military judicial 
system. 

&CID: Criminal Investigation Division 

7UCMJ: Uniform Code of Military Justice 

8 request mast: an appointment with 
a commanding officer to bring up a 
comp Iaint. 

9 givin ' the power: giving the sign of 
black solidarity, a raised fist. 
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(1) High school girls listen with unflagging attention at a meeting 
in protest against the Sato-Nixon Joint Statement on Okinawa. 

(2) Dissatisfied with the policies of their teachers, high school 
students call a meeting to formulate their own program for 
action. They decide to demonstrate on their own. 

(3) The people of Kadena Vi Ilage stage a sit-in demanding the immediate 
withdrawal of all B52 bombers from Okinawa. 

(4) Okinawan and Japanese businessmen gather at a reception to com¬ 
memorate the inception of new government policies on the influx 

of industry into Okinawa expected to come with American withdrawal. 

(5) Miyazaki Junji, a guard on an American base, is one of 300 survivors 
of the atomic bomb residing in Okinawa. Twenty-five years ago he 
was living in Nagasaki. 

(6) He I meted members of the Antiwar Faction of the student movement 
are herded off by American troops after a demonstration. 

(7) In a silent march of protest, the farmers of lejima Island demand 
the immediate closure of an oil-drilling base owned by the Toyo 
Petroleum Company. 


The photographs on the preceeding 
pages, as well as those accompany¬ 
ing the article on black marines 
at Iwakuni, were taken by Yoshioka 
Kou and a group of six other camera¬ 
men. These pictures, along with 
dozens of other superb photographs 
of Okinawa and its people, are 
collected in a 150-page book: 

OKINAWA 69-70 

Created by young photographers who 
have worked for more than a year 
to express in black and white the 
exploitation and response of the 
people of Okinawa, this is un¬ 
questionably the best and most 
complete depiction available of 
Okinawa's continuing struggle 
against outside domination-- 
Japanese and American. 

Copies are obtainable through 
Concerned Theatre Japan at $3.00 
U.S. (including postage); the 
price in Japan is ¥600 plus ¥120 
postage. 
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reads Kamika. It means to make things of paper. 


The widely acclaimed beauty of Japanese papers has yet to find an 
equal. But beyond the traditional, Japan's burgeoning Paper-Power 
makes available both nonwoven textile and other paper-like materials. 

Drop in our charming store for a glimpse of the past, the present, and 
the future of Japan. 

* traditional papers 

* stationary goods, dolls, tableware 

* papercrafts, posters, interior decorations 

* unwoven products—paper dresses, etc. 





PARCO 

Seibu Department Store 

Ikebukuro 

Station 

Shopping Center 
Ikebukuro Parco 
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Shibuya Station | | | | 

Even with the last few minutes before your departure from the city, 
you can be sure to find just the gifts you are looking for at Paper 

Shop Kamika. 



FIVE MASTERWORKS BY THE 
VIRTUOSO OF SYNTHETIC 
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Mr. Senda, we are publishing Japan's first theatre magazine in a language 
other than Japanese, and we hope that this will develop into a channel 
through which we can make a contribution to world theatre. 

Modern theatre in Japan developed much later than it did in Europe, but 
now we have achieved para I lei levels. Even so, I can think of no 
instance in the past when Japanese have stood up and actively expressed 
their opinions with regard to the outside world. People in Europe and 
America stiI I think of Kabuki and Noh when they hear the words "Japanese 
theatre." The Foreign Ministry doesn't think there's anything else to 
introduce to the world except Kabuki and Noh, so when you receive guests 
from other countries and show them a Shingeki performance, they are sur¬ 
prised to find that there is something besides Kabuki and Noh.I It 
doesn't strike them as being obvious. Shingeki started by rejecting 
traditional dramatic forms and borrowing new ones from the West. The 
purpose was not to imitate but to establish a modern theatre in this 
country. It would be innacurate to say that Shingeki history has been 
the history of the rejection of the past—there have been many instances 
when modern theatre has referred back to tradition. At times this has 
been a xenophobic return to Japanese tradition, while at others it has 
indicated a sort of humble acceptance of the stylistic perfection of 
Noh and Kabuki. Now we have finally reached the point where we may re¬ 
main modern theatre artists in a tradition that is commonly held around 
the world and, at the same time, view our own tradition with equanimity. 

In recent years, Japanese playwrights like Abe Kobo and Mishima Yukio have 
been: translated and published overseas. Has this helped any? 

Abe and I have worked together for many years, and I certainly think his 
work is worthy of translation, but Mishima. . . . No doubt he is talented, 
and he really knows how to exploit that talent, but he seems to lack an 
awareness of his responsibility to society. If he is aware of his social 
responsibility, he interprets it as being the responsibility of a genius 
novelist to flaunt his talent before his society. But as far as social 
experience and knowledge are concerned, he is incredibly immature. 
Practicing swordsmanship, performing mock-ups of ritual suicide, praising 
the military—he seems to be filling a very important role as one of the 
leading reactionaries of our time. He seems to be trying to tel I the 
world that no matter how outrageously he behave, he remains an artist 
of genius. It's disgusting. 

Have you ever thought that he is conscious of what he is doing, that 
he relates to society with tongue in cheek? 

Never. And I honestly detest the obsequious attitude of Japanese critics 
who deal with Mishima. They believe that to deal with Mishima from poli¬ 
tical or social points of view is highly unsophisticated. It never occurs 
strange to anyone, including Mishima himself, that his writings in praise 
of the samurai spirit and his reports on his private army the Escutcheon 
Society [Tate no Kail], have been printed up and used as propaganda by 
the Japanese military. He wrote a play recently called My Friend Hitler. 
The critics praised it saying that Mishima's language was beautiful. 


♦Please refer to page 77 for an explanation of the photographs accompanying 
this article. 
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that the tragic situation was convincingly contrived, and so on. But as 
an interpretation of Hitler, it is unspeakably banal and stereotyped. 

Mishima's only full-length play in English is Madame de Sade . What do 
you think of it? 

Effete and nihilistic. I don't care for it. 

Sade is being resurrected all over the world. What do you think of 
Mishima's version? 

If you compare Peter Weiss's Sade to Mishima's, you can see the difference 
very easily. Sade was a stepping stone for Weiss as he moved toward his 
revolutionary, documentary theatre. Mishima's Sade is a deadend. I'm 
just repulsed by thinking that revolves around the idea of the ineffability 
of human nature. 

Mishima and Abe are figures active on the contemporary scene--they were 
born into a world where Shingeki already existed. This was not really 
true in your case, was it? Just for the sake of the record, how old 
are you now? 

I was born on July 15, 1904—the day Chekhov died. 

Your life as a theatre artist began when you joined the Tsukiji Little 
Theatre . 2 What had your family background and education been like up 
till then? 

My older brothers were all artists. When I matriculated into one of the 
most prestigious high schools, my parents expressed their relief at 
having finally produced a son who would go straight. They forbade me 
to study music or to paint. Out of spite, I read a lot, but my first 
attraction was always to the fine arts. 

Then your interest in theatre grew out of readings in dramatic literature, 
is that right? 

Not really. At the time, Gordon Craig and Max Reinhardt and others were 
being introduced to Japan. I learned about Serge Diaghilev^of the Russian 
Ballet around that time, too. One of my older brothers, I to Michio, was 
studying at the school of Emile Dalcrose in Germany. Dalcrose's method 
was a kind of rhythm-training. At the time, it was regarded as a very 
important part of an actor's basic training, and in Japan it was said 
that theatre artists would greet each other by asking if they 
were studying Dalcrose. As you see, the aspects of theatre that first 
attracted my attention were things like stage design, music, and dance. 

You might say that I was interested in theatre as a total art. 

Were you involved at all in traditional Japanese theatre or any of the 
traditional arts? 

When I was in junior high school, I used to go to the home of Mr. Yamaguchi 
Go, a professor of Edo literature at Waseda University, to learn about 
Noh and Kabuki. At the time, Kabuki interested me most because of its 
visual and aural uniqueness. My ambition was to be "a connoisseur," and 
I dressed, as Mr. Yamaguchi did, in a hakcovcc of lateral ly striped material 
that was quite stylish.3 Mr. Yamaguchi was collecting the 
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figurines of the traveler's guardian deity that are set alongside the 
road in the country, and he told me to go someplace where I could steal 
some for him. I was sixteen and curious. I sensed the connection between 
traditional Japanese theatre and the temples and shrines. I also began 
to understand the relationship between theatre and the gay quarters, and 
I spent a lot of time just walking around them. I didn't have any money, 
so walking was about all I could do. At school we were told that we 
shouldn't even go to the movies, but I did. I would go to Asakusa in 
the morning and spend the whole day there. 


When did you make the decision to go into theatre? 


I couldn't see much point in going to college. I thought that some day 
I'd like to be like my brother Michio for whom Yeats wrote At the Hawk’s 
Well, one of the pieces included in the Four Plays for Dancers. Yeats 
wrote it in 1916 for Michio who had already made himself something of 
a reputation in America. 


How old were you when you joined the Tsukiji Little Theatre? 

Twenty. It was just after the great earthquake of 1923., 4 The earth¬ 
quake turned Tokyo into an enormous stretch of burnt ruins in a matter 
of minutes. There was incredible chaos, and to make matters worse the 
government spread a false rumor that anarchists and Koreans living in 
Japan had taken advantage of the chaos and rioted. Hundreds of Koreans 
were massacred. A policeman mistook me for a Korean, and I was on the 
verge of being murdered myself. I was very shocked.5 The books I was 
reading at the time were mostly those by anarchist authors like Kropotkin 
and Osugi Sakae. 6 It was the literary section of the Tsukiji Little 
Theatre that I joined. As I had studied German, I was to edit pamphlets 
using material I had read in that language. 

What was Shingeki like when the Tsukiji Little Theatre was founded? 


The Shingeki movement had begun as early as 1909, although I saw none 
of the plays from this early period. By the time I joined Tsukiji, 
the Shingeki movement was faced with serious financial problems that 




had been exacerbated by factional infighting. Playwrights turned away 
from Shingeki groups and began to write for Kabuki actors. The first 
productions of Shingeki I saw were those performed by Kabuki actors. 

How was it that the Tsukiji Little Theatre came to be built? 

The theatre was built with the personal resources of Hijikata YoshiJ 
He was a count, and his involvement with the theatre was considered 
heretical by his family. When the great earthquake struck, Hijikata 
was in Europe. When he was informed that the government had passed 
a new law permitting the construction of theatres on the condition 
that they be one-floor wooden structures, he decided to come back and 
build a theatre with the money that had been set aside for the remainder 
of his stay in Europe. The theatre was constructed in 1924. Hijikata 
had seen a lot of theatre in postwar Europe, especially the productions 
of the German Expressionists. He decided to come home via Moscow since 
the Russian government was giving special visas to Japanese who had 
to hurry home after the earthquake. In Moscow, he saw postrevolution 
theatre and was especially impressed with the productions of Meyerhold. 

What were the plays first produced at the Tsukiji? 

Tsukiji was supported by basically three men. One of them was Hijikata 
who did plays by the German Expressionists, Karl Capek, and Pirandello. 

Then there was Osanai Kaoru who did plays by Ibsen, Gorky, Chekhov, 
Turgeniev, and Strindberg.® Osanai had had his own theatre troupe 
before Tsukiji and had done the work of Ibsen and Gorky. He went to 
Europe several times and studied with Stanislavsky for quite a while. 

We could see that he had been deeply influenced by the Moscow Art Theatre. 
The third person supporting Tsukiji was Aoyama Sugisaku. He didn't 
belonq to any particular school but was an actor turned director--a rare 
breed in those days—and he took charge of training actors, choosing 
plays that would be most beneficial to them. I studied basic acting 
technique under him, too. All of us went to see foreign films starring 
famous actors, and afterwards we'd practice "how to embrace a woman," 

"how to kiss a woman," and "how to fall when you die." 

Speaking of movies, was The Crimes of Dr. Kaligari with Werner Krauss 
shown in Japan around that time? 

It was shown before the earthquake. As we were producing many Expression¬ 
ist plays, we went to see Expressionist films whenever they were shown. 

I also remember seeing Georg Kaiser's Fvotu Mom. to Midnight \_Von Movgens 
Bis MittemaohtJ. But we weren't doing Expressionist plays to_the 
exclusion of everything else. We did everything that was new in the 
world. It was as if a tidal wave of new artistic trends had broken over 
Japan. We did Futurist plays and those of the Constructionists as well. 

What was it like to perform plays that had, for the most part, been 
written outside of Japan? 

I didn't feel especia I Iy strange about doing them. You know, the earth¬ 
quake had literally turned Tokyo upside down. The economy was booming 
because of the war, while at the same time concern with the problems 
of society and cries for democracy were being raised. Inspite of these 
trends, most Japanese playwrights were writing about themselves and 
their own personal concerns. Their plays read like diaries. When the 
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Tsukiji Little Theatre declared that it would produce only those plays 
that had relevance for the new era, plays that would be stimulating to 
those who had to live in the new age, it virtually declared that the 
works of Japanese playwrights would not be produced. Plays translated 
from other languages were far more relevant to us and our audience than 
the Japanese plays that dealt with the private lives of the playwrights 
and their psychologies. Translated plays were being put on in the 
Tsukiji Little Theatre while Osugi Sakae was being executed outside 
the theatre. That f s what it was like. Playwrights like Kishida Kunio,^ 
Yamamoto Yuzo, 10 and Kikuchi Kan, JI who never thought about theatre in 
relation to the world, wouldn’t come near our Tsukiji. But I don’t 
want to give you the impression that everything was going well with 
us , either. Our three directors were producing all kinds of plays without 
a clear sense of goals. This was part of the reason I eventually left 
Tsukiji, but I’ll go into that later. 

Architecturally speaking, what was the Tsukiji Little Theatre like? 

It seated 499 people. The law permitted us to build theatres of one 
story with a maximum seating capacity of 500. The stage had about 
36 feet of frontage and was about 24 feet deep. It was the first theatre 
in Japan to be equipped with a Kuppelhovizont , a sky-dome for indirect 
lighting. This meant a great deal to us, for to be able to create a 
sky on stage and put stars and clouds into it was something quite 
wonderful. The sky-dome was the only part of the architecture made 
of ferroconcrete. The whole structure looked like a gothic cathedral 
painted in gray. I guess it was meant to symbolize the sanctuary of the 
performing arts. 



Did the audience sit in chairs? 


Yes, after the earthquake even Kabuki theatres were designed to have 
chairs instead of tatami mats for seating. Of course, ig In 9 a 
been done with electricity for a long time already. 


When you see photographs of Tsukiji, you find it resembles your present 
Actor's Theatre. 12 


Yes, but the architecture of 
the fact that it was supposed 


the Tsukiji Little Theatre really stressed 
to be a sanctuary of theatrical art. 


What you were doing at Tsukiji was considered avant-garde, but the theatre 
building itself seems extremely traditional and conservative. Why? 

Well, new theatres were not even being built in Europe at the time. It 
wasn f t as if you had a theatre here for Futurist plays and another there 
for the plays of the Constructionists. Meyerhold, in fact, was using 
very traditional places despite his famous idea of a circus-type theatre. 
He just brought in a lot of steel piping and so forth and set up 
scaffoIding. 

But the Tsukiji Little Theatre was built on the ruins of a city the 
earthquake had destroyed. While you were doing Europe's most avant- 
garde plays, why did you copy its most traditional theatre architecture? 

The repertory of Tsukiji encompassed everything from Naturalistic to 
expressionistic plays, you see, and even in Europe avant-garde experiments 
were being conducted in theatres with proscenium stages. As for 
establishing more communication with the audience, they invented auxiliary 
front stages, started using staircases that descended from the stage 
into the audience, and began to adopt the Greek arena to contemporary 
use. That was about it. 

Tsukiji seems always to have used Europe as its referent. Today, when we 
want to do something new and exciting, we find it necessary_to go back 
to Kabuki. That was the case with Sato Makoto's Nezumi Koz5: The Rat . 

To go back to Kabuki and to find new possibilities is to go back to 
precisely what Tsukiji had given up. But this seems to be a rather 
new phenomenon-- no one else in the history of modern Japanese theatre 
has tried to make use of what his predecessors had discarded. No one 
has tried to make new theatre out of tradition. Furthermore, if we face 
the fact that the Tsukiji Little Theatre and Haiyuza are not very differ¬ 
ent architecturally, we realize that what people have been demanding 
of the theatre has not changed in thirtyyears and that, perhaps as a 
result, the kind of theatre we have performed for the past thirty years 
has been static and unchanging. 

I guess that's right as far as theatre architecture and acting technique 
are concerned, but you must bear in mind that when modern Japanese theatre 
began, all we had to work with was a group of actors who could only de¬ 
liver lines in chanting, Kabuki fashion—even when they performed 
Naturalistic plays. When Aoyama Sugisaku did the part of the pastor 
in Ghosts, people were shocked to learn that he was delivering his lines 
as if he were out in the street instead of on stage. It caused quite 
a sensation. Osanai Kaoru had to work with Kabuki actors in order to 
produce Ibsen; Tsubouchi Shoyo tried to do Shakespeare as if it were 
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Kabuki.13 Translations were unspeakable. But that's where we had to 
begin. 

In your year and a half at the Tsukiji Little Theatre, how many plays 
did you act in? 

Two plays a month at the beginning. 

What about rehearsals? 

You wouldn f t have believed it! There were some plays we only rehearsed 
for a few days. It was almost as if our three directors had been 
possessed, they were so overjoyed to have their own theatre to work in. 
During my year and a half at Tsukiji I acted in twenty-five plays alto¬ 
gether and had to take major roles in ten. I was called an Expressionist 
actor because I was young and reckless and did all kinds of outrageous 
things on stage. I would shout at the top of my lungs, strut and move 
about mechanically, and I was constantly striking one pose or another. 
After a year or so of that, it began to get embarrassing, and I began 
to want to get down to some good, realistic acting. So the role of 
Jean in Miss Julie came next. 

We find ourselves being stimulated even today by Expressionist works, 
and we find it interesting that Brecht seems to have tried, without 
much success, to extricate himself from the Expressionist mold in 
writing his early plays. Did your move away from Expressionism mean 
a move toward Marxism as it did for Brecht? Was it around this time 
that you began reading Marx? 

Oh, no, I started much earlier than that. At the time, I was reading 
Das Kapital , Rosa Luxemburg, Trotsky, and Bukharin.. I got to feeling 
l f d like to leave Tsukiji. The Marxists and anarchists had gotten 
together and formed the Proletarian Literary Federation [Proletaria. 

Bungei RenmeiH, and I joined and became an editor on their publication 
Literary Battlefront [Bungei Sensen ]. I also founded their drama 

department. 

What was your main criticism of Tsukiji? 

Tsukiji was still doing Ibsen, Chekhov, and Maeterlink, and I began to 
feel that it was getting a little tedious and irrelevant to continue 
performing their works at that stage of the game. I thought that we 
ought to consistently be doing proletarian plays. I thought we could 
have been doing so. 

What was Tsukiji's Chekhov like that you took such exception to it? 

Mr. Osanai had studied at the Moscow Art Theatre during its most 
reactionary period, and he brought a Chekhov back to Japan 
whose work was a requiem for the crumbling class of landowners and 
aristocrats. It was only after World War II that people began to deal 
with The Cherry Orchard as a comedy, the way Chekhov had intended it. 

So, I thought l f d join the proletarian movement and really do something 
rather than waste my time on the plays l T ve mentioned. I tried to refuse 
roles in the Tsukiji productions and started going to study groups that 
the students had set up as welI as to factories being struck by their 
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unions. When I finally did leave Tsukiji for good, there was a big 
strike being conducted by the printers* union. The workers were all 
getting together to try and keep away scabs who T d try to break the 
strike, and I wanted to do something to entertain them. They, of 
course, were doing all right for themselves, singing popular songs 
and telling comic stories, but I felt that we, as professional theatre 
artists, ought to do something to help them. I felt rather lost. 

It was the first time in my life I’d met real workers; so I just 
helped them make posters and acted as a liaison man. While the strike 
was on, The Suitcase Theatre EToranku GekijS] was formed.^ It was a 
mobile theatre and I joined them. After a while, I founded a proletarian 
theatre group called The Avant-Garde Theatre [Zeneizaj], and we did 
Anatoli Lunacharsky’s Liberated Don Quixote . After 1927, the proletarian 
movement in the arts came- under increasingly severe pressure, and if 
began to split and resplit for basically political reasons. By that 
time, though, I was in Germany. 

While you were in Germany, were you affiliated with any particular 
organization or institutions? 

I arrived just after Erwin Piscator had been expelled from Volksbuhne 
and founded his own Piscatorbuhne; I was accepted into his research 
institute. 

Did you actually work with Piscator at all? 

Not really. In the beginning, I attended rehearsals and helped make 
sets and so forth, but I soon began to feel that Piscator’s experiments 
were being conducted on a scale too large for Japanese proletarian 
theatre. So I went out and joined an amateur theatre group being run 
by workers. 

Did you participate as an actor? 

No, I did things like design sets and costumes. 

In the four and a half years of your stay in Germany, what do you think 
you gained? 
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I didn’t study much theatre. It would be more appropriate to say that 
I had gone to Germany to get involved in the German movement. After 
1928, theatre in Germany was becoming increasingly political, and I 
was there during the period of transition, when people were moving 
towards agitprop theatre. 1 worked with several mobile theatre groups, 
and I worked with some of the people who were involved in planning 
demonstrations. What I tried to do was to give those demonstrations a 
touch of theatricality. I designed a demonstration with placards and 
flags carried in such a way as to make the demonstration a sort of 
visual experience. Another demonstration I did had people divided up 
into groups that recited different slogans in chorus. I also experimented 
with a puppet show that was performed with enormous puppets for a meeting 
of 150,000 people in an outdoor plaza. 

Berlin of the Weimar Republic was a particularly cosmopolitan city. 

During my first two years there, Germans seemed to have more freedom 
than their contemporaries in Poland or France. There was a certain 
balance struck, I thought, between the right and the left. And Berlin 
was really the center of world theatre at the time. In Berlin, you 
could see the most important theatre from all parts of the world being 
performed: Russian theatre, French or Italian. These were the years 
of relative economic stability for the Weimar Republic, but when Germany 
was swallowed up by the Great Depression, the Nazis began to gain power. 

I remember the Nazis coming by in a truck and firing their pistols into 
the headquarters of the German Communist Party where I was drawing 
pictures for posters and handbills. 

Tell us more about German agitprop theatre at the time. 

FI i stor i ca I I y, I think there were roughly four periods in its development. 
The first stretched from the 1918 revolution until 1925 and centered 
upon festival pieces employing Sohpreohohor [agitprop choral theatre] 
and Bewegungschor [mass choreography agitprop] techniques. Between 
1925 and 1928, when the economy was stable, cabaret-style agitprop became 
the most popular since it was suitable for performance in the factories, 
in workers’ residential districts, and in rural communities. 1928 marked 
the third period when so-called agitprop Truppe were organized to perform 
pieces that were more explicitly oriented toward direct agitation. Most 
of those troupes belonged to the Communist Party, the Young Communist 
League, and other radical organizations. The final period came after 
1929 when the danger of fascism became more visible, and it became neces¬ 
sary to unite people of diverse political leanings. Thus, productions 
began to move away from agitation and toward propaganda and became 
increasingly didactic. Passionate appeals were replaced by more educa¬ 
tional kollektive Referat. It wasn’t long before performances held at 
mass meetings and cabarets were suppressed, and agitprop transformed 
itself into a kind of theatre that could be performed in empty lots, 
on the street, or in the backyards of workers’ tenements. I remember 
doing agitprop on the beach one summer and also on the trains of the 
National Railroad. We got on the train in groups of three, made some 
speeches, and got off as quickly as possible when the train arrived at 
the next station. There was a more sophisticated kind of agitprop 
for trains where you’d pretend you’d found an envelope on the floor. 

You’d say, ff 0h, I’ve found somebody’s paycheck!” and someone else would 
say, ”Wow! Look how much has been deducted!" "Unspeakable! Incredible!" 
would be your reply. Some passengers were bound to join in, and that 
way you’d get a discussion going. 
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It sounds very much like a scene from Brecht's movie Kuhle Wampe . 

That f s right. Some of the agitprop troupes in Germany maintained a 
high level of artistry and influenced dramatists such as Brecht and 
Friedrich Wolf. Nor was that all, for they influenced groups performing 
in Japan and China, especially in China where antiJapanese theatre groups 
used German agitprop techniques during the war. 

Would it be accurate to say, then, that you formed a certain idea of 
theatre and its relationship to society when you were working in Germany? 
Do you think that idea still occupies an important place in your thinking 
today? 

Yes, indeed. I can T t conceive of dealing with theatre as something that 
is, in itself, an end. I consider theatre a means to communicate with 
people, to change them; it is something more than a means to self- 
expression or self-realization. It is a way of influencing people 
in certain directions with dramatic technique. 

Many of your ideas were formed in Berlin where Brecht, too, was working. 
Did you ever have an opportunity to meet him? 

No. I saw the very first productions of Measures Taken and The Threepenny 
Opera, though, and I remember the first production of A Man r s a Man 
being performed somewhere in a city outside of Berlin. 

Was Brecht already an influential figure? 

Yes, he had been recognized as a talented playwright with Baal and 
Drums in the Night and became popular with The Threepenny Opera . 

When I was in Germany, Brecht was gradually moving toward Marxism 
and the labor movement, but most proletarian theatre artists were not 
yet very enthusiastic about him. Of course, they changed their opinions 
later, but at the time you could see in them a very strong sense of dis¬ 
trust in professional theatre artists and intellectual revoIutionaries. 

As you said earlier, the proletarian theatre movement in Japan was in 
serious straits, suffering from factional division and fragmentation. 

Were you concerned about this? 

Yes, I was concerned. I was constantly being approached by various 
sides in the disputes to join them, but as I didn f t really have a clear 
idea of what was going on, I was forced to remain neutral. 

Most Japanese who go abroad, even today, remain outsiders who take 
notes on what they see, remain aloof from the societies in which 
they live, and think of themselves as active human beings only in terms 
of their own Japanese society. You, though, don't seem to fit into 
this category. 

"I believe that the finest thing I gained during my stay in Germany was 
the experience of living and working with German laborers. Because 
of my family background, I was deprived of such opportunities during my 
youth in Japan. Furthermore, workers didn't treat me specially because 
I was a foreigner. I regret I didn't study more about German theatre 
per se, but I had plenty of time to read Goethe, Schiller, and Reinhardt 
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later when I was in prison. 

After your return, you did The Threepenny Opera , didn't you? 

I came back the same year as the Manchurian Incident. The government 
was becoming increasingly repressive, and I thought it imperative that 
all kinds of theatre artists get together and form a new, broadly based 
organization. When I founded the Tokyo Theatre Group or T.E.S. LTokyo 
Engeki Shudan] I tried to include literally everybody—peopIe who had 
not been members of the Proletarian Theatre League, IiberaI-democratic 
theatre artists, dramatists from the art-for-art's-sake school, and even 
some vaudeville entertainers from Asakusa. The Threepenny Opera was the 
first thing I did. It was in March 1932 and there were no scripts yet 
published. I had to create what I called the Kojiki Shihai [ Beggars' 

Play~\ on the basis of my memories of the movie and stage productions, 
the music, and John Gay's Beggar’s Opera. T.E.S. had two primary 
purposes. One was to organize theatre artists to fightagainst fascism 
and the approaching war; the other was create opportunities for experi¬ 
mentation outside the narrowly restrictive framework of the proletarian 
theatre movement of the day. By including popular comedians, opera 
singers, and dancers, T.E.S. prepared the groundwork for the musical 
plays that were later to become popular. We did have our shortcomings, 
though. A movie star, Tsukigata Ryunosuke, who had acted in nothing 
but samurai movies, approached me and asked me to give him a part in 
my Beggars’ Play. I created a scene especially for him. In terms 
of introducing Brecht to Japan by faithfully producing his plays, our 
production was a total failure, but our social and political circumstances 
demanded the approach we took. 

Wouldn't you say, though, that yours the most Brechtian way of going 
about producing the play? 

You se'e, as we set the play in the years immediately after the Meiji 
Restoration, Peachum, for instance, was dressed in a traditional 
Japanese costume and samurai hairdo. Macheath and his henchmen were 
dressed in Western clothes fashionable at the time. When I attended, 
the conference "Brecht Dialogue," I saw a photograph of that production 
exhibited as the first production of The Threepenny Opera in Japan. I 
was so embarrassed! 

What did T.E.S. do after that? 

T.E.S. fell apart after one year. 

Had it been suppressed? 

It just disappeared because there were no people to carry on. Let me 
explain. There were two things involved. First of alI, I personally 
had to take over for the leaders of PROT CJapanese Proletarian Theatre 
League] since they had all been arrested. 1 5 Then there was the Japanese 
Communist Party. They lacked any flexible approach to people's organi¬ 
zations and were incapable of organizing any kind of united front. They 
even demanded that T.E.S. do things according to their very rigid politi¬ 
cal line. Naturally, this made some of our artists, who were.not par¬ 
ticularly political, very uncomfortable and not a little afraid. They 
left T.E.S. and T.E.S. disappeared. In 1934, PROT also collapsed. 
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Were you a member of the Party? 

No. I was a member of the German Communist Party, but I never joined in 
Japan. In Japan, you didn T t have to be a party member to be indicted 
or to have your activities suppressed. They told us that although we 
knew what the Party was all about, we persisted in activities that aided 
and abetted it and helped it to pursue its goals. We couldn f t be arrested 
for what we were doing on stage, because we were only doing scripts as 
they had been censored by the police. We always had to get permission 
to perform any given work, you see. 

In retrospect, do you consider your productions at the time to have 
been particularly antagonistic toward the system? 

Looking back, they seem very lukewarm to me. As I told you, we could 
only do what had escaped censorship. Pressure from the police was 
so great that, although we felt rather heroic to be working at all, 
our plays left a great deal to be desired both ideoIogicaI Iy and 
artisticaI Iy. 

It wasn't like making bombs in your dressing room, was it! 

It was like that, too. Whenever we tried to hold a meeting, it was 
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dispersed on the spot, and our leaders were arrested. Sometimes we 
would receive orders from the Party to go and recapture party members 
who were to be transferred by car from one prison to another, and we 
went. 

Did you have a sense of hopelessness or despair? 

No. I am by nature an optimistic person: I love to work, to do things. 

I could find a lot of things to do even during times like those. You 
see, during a performance, the theatre was dark. People from all kinds 
of organizations were able to distribute handbills among the audience. 
When people were interrogated by the police as to why they had joined, 
the proletarian movement, they often answered that they had been watching 
a play at the Tsukiji Little Theatre when a handbill had appeared in 
their hands out of nowhere. They said that they had read it and been 
very moved and that it made them join the movement. The darkness in 
the theatre protected the people who distributed the handbiI Is. 

You were arrested more than once, were you not? 

Four or five times in the short span of eighteen months. 

How did it feel to watch Germany, a country you had made your home 
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for some time, fall under Nazi control and go so completely barbaric? 

I protested the book-burnings and organized the Confederation for 
Academic and Artistic Freedom [Gakugei Jiyu Domei] with Tokuda Shusei 
and Hirotsu Kazuo and others. I was arrested and sent directly to 
prison when I was preparing for the Shanghai Conference that was to 
take place in August. When I got out of prison in 1935, there were 
two theatre groups—Shin Tsukiji [New Tsukiji] and Shinky5 Gekidan [Newly 
Associated Theatre Company]—in the center of the leftist theatre move¬ 
ment. PROT no longer existed. These two groups were doing plays in 
conformity with the official line of Socialist Realism, and their audi¬ 
ence was limited to intellectuals and students. They didn't have factory 
workers or farmers in their audience as PROT had had. Anyway, I worked 
with the New Tsukiji as an actor and director, but a year before the 
war started these two groups were also forced to break up and important 
leaders were thrown in jail. I was sent back to jail again, too. 

How long were you imprisoned during the war? 

From 1940 to 1942 . 

And how were you treated? 

Relatively well. I had a certain degree of freedom since I was never 
sentenced. I am a I so the kind of person who gets used to living in 
jail just as I had no trouble getting accustomed to living in a foreign 
country like Germany. I do remember one thing, though. My jailer didn f t 
usually lock the door to my cell, but when the American B29 f s came flying 
over Tokyo for the first time, he locked the door and fled. Later I 
asked him why he had done it, and he replied that he was afraid that 
if a bomb had fallen on the prison I would have escaped. 

About your recantation . . . .16 

When I was released in 1935, you could get out by just telling them that, 
although you would not change your beliefs and would continue to parti¬ 
cipate in proletarian, socialistic cultural activities, you would sever 
your ties with the Party. I came out and found that the central com¬ 
mittee of the Party had been completely destroyed. They had all gone 
to prison. 

But you did recant when you were released in 1942. You swore that 
you would work in the national interest from then on. 

Yes, that was the first time I had to say that I was sorry for what I T d 
been doing and that I would work for my country from then on. 

What disturbs young people about the recantations made around 1942-3 is 
the fact that many of those who recanted actually said that the situ¬ 
ation had changed, that Japan had entered a war with the United States, 
that it had become a matter of his country's survival, and that he could 
no longer remain silent in prison. What disturbs them most is that many 
of those who recanted weren't able to maintain the conviction that 
Japan's survival was irrelevant. 

I was not concerned with whether Japan won or lost the war. It was not 
important to me. When a person was faced with the problem of recan- 
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tation, there were two basic things to be considered. One concerned your 
responsibility to your organization. The other had to do with your, 
responsibility to yourself. Right? You also had to take into consider¬ 
ation what effect your act would have on others who were trying to resist; 
you had to consider whether or not your act might prompt somebody else 
to give up. When they got me the first time, I did everything to protect 
the people in the Party. In order to get information on the Party, the 
police didn't hesitate to torture suspects. Fortunately, I was able to 
keep silent. The fact that I had anything to do with the Party never 
passed my lips. Somebody else from the Party blabbed. Later I admitted 
my sympathies, but that was alI I told them. When I was nabbed the second 
time, there was no Party. But I went beyond the cal I of duty and, in 
order to protect the members of my troupe, I protested that there was no 
legal basis for their ordering theatre groups to disband or their harass¬ 
ment of individuals. The members of my troupe disbanded on their own, 
and they all recanted while I was struggling in jail. They all recanted 
and went into the government's traveling companies, and some just went 
into commercial fiIms. I didn't have anybody left to fight for, so the 
problem boiled down to a very personal one. I. thought it would be better 
to get out and start doing things again instead of sitting in a prison 
cell. I wanted to find out somehow if there was any possibility left.of 
continuing the movement. Generally, my attitude is to always keep doing 
things. When the police said to us before the war that we weren't to be 
allowed to use red lights, we used pink ones. And when pink light was 
banned, we used amber. The audience always applauded because they under 
stood what we were trying to say. 

Could you tell us a little more about the traveling companies? 

They were organized by the government for the purpose of visiting soldiers 
at the front and military factories. The purpose was obviously to bolster 
people's fighting spirit. Ironically enough, it was the first and last 
time the Japanese government ever subsidized theatre. 

It seems that artists who had participated in the agitprop theatres before 
the war employed their expertise to a kind of mobile theatre meant to 
serve opposite purposes. What were you doing at the time? Were you 
involved in antiwar or protest movements? 

It was absolutely out of the question to stage political protests. I 
tried to maintain contact with young people who had unwillingly gone 
into the traveling companies. I gave them artistic advice. But, you 
see, no matter how much I might say that my advice was to help them 
artistically, I don't think I can escape my share of the responsibility. 

I was forbidden to act or direct during the war, but they were doing 
plays "to bolster people's fighting spirit," and it is clear that my 
advice helped them. But let me say this: as far as the actors and the 
directors with whom I kept in touch, there was no one who worked willingly 
far the traveling companies. It was one of those inescapable evils. 

Did you gain anything by having cooperated with the traveling companies 
in this way? 

I don't know if I gained anything, but one thing -is clear. I kept a 
group of people in one place, and these were the men who filled many 
important roles in theatre after the war. Oh, yes, I also gave acting 
classes—I guess my classes were the only place in Japan where you didn t 
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have to listen to patriotic speeches, where you were not trained in 
violent, militaristic ways. The war had another side for me. It was 
a time to think. I read a lot in prison, read a lot of the classics, 
books on phonetics and psychology. My book on acting technique Kindai 
Eaiyu-Jutsu [_Moderm Acting Technique ] was born out of reading and 
thinking I did in prison. 

After the war, how did you start Haiyuza? 


It was an attempt to search for real theatre again.. I included three 
groups of people: one from the pre-Tsukiji period, one from the group 
that had started their theatre careers with Tsukiji, and the third 
group consisted of the people who had started with the proletarian 
theatre movement. Haiyuza's first ten years after the war was a period 
during which we groped toward new possiblities in theatre In those 
ten years our productions included Shakespeare, Moliere, Chekhov, and 
Mafune Yutaka. It was a period of trying to redefine drama. There 
were some leftist theatre groups that dominated theatre in the period 
of so-called postwar democracy, but we steered clear of politics until 
the Korean War. With the Korean War, we began to participate in politi¬ 
cal activities and continued to do so up to the I960 campaign against 
the U.S.-Japan Mutual Security Treaty. During the campaigns and protests 
against that treaty, we produced many plays by Brecht and Abe Kobo. 

After I960, in the midst of the confusion and prevailing sense of 
failure that followed the treaty f s renewal, we returned to our attempts 
to search out the meaning of theatre and of theatrical expression. We 
have produced a number of new plays by Tanaka Chikao,l7 Ishikawa JunJ8 
and Hasegawa Shiro '9 | would also like to point out that we have put 

a great deal of energy and effort into the training of young actors and 
other theatre artists. We f ve had a training school attached to Haiyuza 
for twenty years. 20 


You built your own theatre house for your troupe in 
years you performed mostly outside of that theatre, 
houses. Why? 


1954, but for many 
in large commercial 
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The Actor's Theatre [HaiyUza Gekij5] is very small, with a seating 
capacity of 400. We wanted to perform in larger theatres. I don't 
think there's any necessary opposition between large and small theatres. 

In reality, you are forced to put on very avant-garde, experimental 
productions in a small house because there is only a very small audience 
that will come to your productions. If you remain content with producing 
in smalI houses, it would only be Tsukiji a I I over again. I go out to 
big theatres because I want to come into contact with the masses. My 
goal has always been to create something that speaks to the masses 
and stimulates them as it entertains. Even experiments done in small 
theatres ought ultimately to seek this. Otherwise, theatre becomes 
meaningI ess . 

You have been producing plays regularly in your own theatre since last 
year. It has been thought that you did this because you realized the 
importance of continuous activities in a specific theatre building. 

These regular performances at the Actor's Theatre are for the limited 
number of people who are willing to come and see our more experimental, 
avant-garde productions• But I don't think we should limit ourselves. 

I feel the need to go into commercial entertainment quarters and let 
our kind of theatre be there. It's one of those things, you see. We've 
got to take our kind of theatre into demonstrations, into the factories, 
and into cities outside of Tokyo. Going into big commercial theatre 
houses is one of the many things we must do. Although sometimes theatre 
owner-producers like the Nissei Theatre demand that we cast certain 
famous actors or choose certain plays, that doesn't necessarily mean we 
have to lower our artistic standards. 

Don't you think the audience is forced into a very passive position in 
a big theatre where the stage is so far away? 

There are many ways of solving that problem. The ancient Greeks per¬ 
formed in mammoth theatre , you know. The real problem we have in Japan 
is that we are so often forced to perform in concert halls. As far 
as the problem of communication with the audience is concerned, it doesn't 
really make too much difference if a theatre's small or large. At this 
point, no matter what you try in terms of communicating with the audience 
or audience participation, they all remain technical solutions— 
not essential ones. 

It is not difficult to agree that viewing these problems as merely matters 
of technique is foolish. The real focus of this problem seems to 
be theatre-going as it is practiced in this country. The importance 
of having a place where something is always happening has become more 
and more widely recognized of late. This has nothing to do with the 
size of the theatre; it concerns the nature of the system for producing 
plays. Just putting a gala show on the stage of some posh auditorium 
for a week doesn't mean anything any longer. Theatre must be made a 
continuous, everyday matter. Audience participation really begins at 
the moment someone decides to go and see a play. For our part, we 
must provide continuous opportunities for participation, don't you 
agree? 

There's nothing greater than an audience that comes to your theatre 
because it's your theatre. But to bind your audience to your theatre 
building and demand that they see everything that happens there seems 
wrong. 
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Why need it be wrong? For too lonq a time, Shingeki has been trying 
to attract audiences with the plays it produces. The result has 
been that we have a very limited range of people in our audiences. 

It is high time there were places where there is theatre all the 
time. So few theatre companies have their own houses in Japan, and 
yours is one of them. Do you have any intention of making it into 
a real repertory 

We have tried. The main obstacle is financial. We cannot afford a ware¬ 
house, and we don’t have the financial ability to advertise constantly. 

Do you really think the reason Haiyuza is not a repertory company is 
economic? Or, to put the question conversely, do you believe the time 
when Haiyuza becomes a repertory company in the real sense of that term 
will be the time when it has achieved economic stability? 

Haiyuza has more than one hundred actors. In order to make ends meet 
as a professional company, we have to tour around the country at least 
twice a year. Half the amount of money we live on comes from what we 
earn in movies and television. With these activities and the amount 
of work scheduled, it is inconceivable for us to become a real reper¬ 
tory company. In short, our society is not yet capable of providing us 
with the basis needed to become a true repertory theatre. It is inevi¬ 
table that we are the way we are—we are forced to produce theatre of 
high artistic quality without any subsidy from the government, local 
groups, or wealthy individuals. Take, for example, the National Theatre 
here in Tokyo. It’s nothing but a name. They don’t have their own 
company; they borrow actors from the big commercial companies like Toho 
and Shochiku. They will never make the National Theatre a repertory 
company. Have you heard about their plan for building another National 

Theatre for Shingeki? The Cultural Agency of the government lacks both 
the ability and imagination to run a theatre company or produce plays. 

I bet that the theatre, if it ever materialized, would just be another 
ha I I for rent. 

They build fine buildings, but they never consider spending their money 
on theatre itself. 

And if we want to use the building, we have to pay admission taxes on 
top of the rentaI. 

There's no government patronage and no use for the National Theatre. 

The government is only spending about 500 million yen CI•38 million 
dollars] annually on that theatre. There’s no money left after they pay 
the wages of the bureaucrats working there and the other maintenance 
expenses. And the municipal government? Well, this year they decided 
to allocate 50 million yen for theatre, opera, and ballet. We told 
them just to give money to each company. They refused; they wanted 
a few companies to get together and do a joint production, or no money 
was to be given away. Special discounts for residents of Tokyo or 
no money. I told them their ideas were lousy, that they should build 
a lot of advertising pillars in the city so that we could advertise 
for ourselves, but they wouldn’t hear of it. 

The municipal government does not have any interest in the arts or 
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cultural activities. They allocate a portion of the budget so that 
they can buy excuses, like cultural indulgences. 

Precisely. No one has any intention of protecting the arts in a long- 
ranged way. They want the money to go directly back to the citizens, 
the taxpayers. It’s just another way for the politicians to brown-nose 
the people. 

Theatre in this country seems to exist in the shady area between two 
predefined and extreme alternative modes of being. It can either become 
a means of furthering purely political goals--as with the traveling 
companies you mentioned, where people weren't drafted if they were in 
theatre--or it can become a legalized corpus of outworn artistic pre¬ 
cepts, as is the case with Kabuki. As far as society at large is 
concerned, theatre is a dead-letter --it exists only as an empty shell. 

Actors were classed among the most lowly and were even forced to live 
in special ghettos until the Meiji Restoration. Although the Meiji 
government wanted to imitate European countries and built a few luxurious 
theatres where foreign guests of the government were entertained, 
theatre was still regarded as something special by the people. The 
government did nothing but squeeze the admission tax out of theatres, 
keeping them under constant pressure, up until the notorious traveling 
companies were established. I dare say nothing has changed since the 
war. In the entire history of modern theatre in Japan, Count Hijikata 
was the first and last of the wealthy Japanese to patronize theatre. 

For that, he was divested of his title and thrown in jail. He Iiterally 
spent on theatre to the last penny. Take the Nissei Theatre. It’s 
a theatre to compare with the biggest and most plush in the world. 

But can you call that patronage? No. It was constructed by the Nippon 
Life Insurance Company which is the world’s third largest insurance 
company, but it’s not patronage. It is an enormous advertisement for 
their company just off the Ginza and a warehouse where they store 
their treasures, various kinds of art objects and other valuables. 

It is just another way to maintain their capital without being bothered 
with tax problems. 

In the final analysis, it's the mass media that support theatre with the 
jobs they provide. 

Right. I f ll tell you how I built the Actor’s Theatre. I acted in twenty- 
nine movies in two years. I wasn’t the only one. A few other important 
actors did the same thing. 65? of our earnings went to finance the new 
building. It took four years for us to come up with the money necessary 
to build the theatre, and after we ! d done so, we still had such a large 
debt that we had no choice for some time but to rent the theatre to 
other companies and to work elsewhere, in the movi.es, television, and 
commercial theatre, ourselves. Artistically speaking, it could not 
have been beneficial to the company. I can’t stress strongly enough 
how much damage has been done to our company by the financial difficulties 
we have had to face. 

We don't have foundations either. 

We must be extremely careful with foundations. Quite dangerous, you know. 
We were once approached and offered financial assistance by an American 
foundation. We refused. Theatre has always been antiestabIishment, 
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something for Kawara beggars. 

Speaking of Kawara beggars, what do you think of Kabuki today? 

We abandoned Kabuki when we started Tsukiji. What we wanted was something 
dynamic, and Kabuki didn't seem to satisfy us. It wasn't until I disco¬ 
vered Brecht that I began to reexamine the possibilities in Kabuki. There 
is quite a lot we can learn from Kabuki in terms of the relationship 
between dramatic meaning and style. But I think the Kabuki we see today 
is terribly perverted. Kabuki has stopped changing or growing since the 
Restoration. Kabuki was breathing and growing with the masses during 
the Edo period. We only have a mummy of what Kabuki once was and a 
lot of people doing their best to preserve it. 

After each performance they put it to bed in a refrigerated sarcophagus. 

And that's why we aren't concerned with "how best to use Kabuki tech¬ 
niques on the contemporary stage." If we only use Kabuki techniques all 
we'll have will be superficial parodies. 

Joseph Papp made his Hamlet a Puerto Rican garbage collector, his Ophelia 
a teeny-bopper. Thus, he attempted to destroy their traditional images. 

No one has tried anything like this in Kabuki. Was your Shingeki 
Chushingura an attempt?2l 

No, the intention was not to satirize Kabuki. The play was to be a 
discussion on Kabuki, a portrayal of the different approaches to Kabuki. 
That is why we tried so hard to imitate Kabuki. I don't like to have 
to admit it, but it was not a very skillful imitation. 

When we deal with Kabuki as a historical entity, not something 
rigid and fixed but something that changed with the people, the fact 
that there are no parodies of Kabuki seems to indicate that there's 
something about Kabuki we haven't quite been able to surpass. 

Tha+'s not an appropriate way to approach the problem. Theatre must 
stay with the masses: that's obvious. But our theatre has to stay 
with today's masses, and they aren't concerned with what Kabuki once 
was. Do you seriously think, then, that people today enjoy Kabuki? 

No, they don't enjoy it, but the image of real Kabuki deep down inside 
us has never been surpassed by anything—we can also be sure of that. 

But the fact that it has never been surpassed does not necessarily mean 
that you have to turn around, go back, and start all over again from 
where Kabuki left off. We're in the middle of our fight to surpass it 
now. 

Kabuki used to be an art form that breathed with the people; it was 
the wisdom of their culture. Today, Kabuki offers neither a rationale 
for theatre nor a body of firmly established theory, but an example of 
the spontaneous emergence of theatre. The question that we have to 
answer now is how theatre is to emerge out of our daily lives. It 
is not a matter of methodology. Kabuki had the answer when it was born. 
It is true that to use Kabuki in contemporary theatre for the edi¬ 
fication and education of an audience is undesirable, but it is also 
true that Japanese contemporary theatre has never seriously tried to 
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explore what possibilities there might be in Kabuki. We haven't 
mastered the very direct, even grotesque, emotions that you can find in 
original Kabuki scripts, much less those emotions as Kabuki expressed 
them. We are no longer concerned with the question of ultimate goals; 
we are only interested in creating theatre. 

Tell me how you will deal with the illogicalities, anachronisms, and 
formalism of Kabuki. I don't believe that to search for an idea of 
theatre by going back into origins is very constructive. Rather, I 
believe we ought to find that idea in the complex, diverse forms and 
functions of theatre today. 

Well, let's just talk about the audience. For the audiences of early 
Kabuki theatres, there existed a sense of freedom and disorder. Lovers 
exchanged love letters; people kept eating and drinking; merchants 
conducted their business talks; there were drunkards lying around and 
dogs sneaking in and walking around. Today, though, it's all a big 
no-no. No money is a no-no; bad manners is a no-no. Our theatres are 
not filled with the kind of humanness that old Kabuki must have 
had. Do you think it is an absolute impossibility to have something 
very human and chaotic in Shingeki? 

It's too late. You can have that sort of thing at home in front of your 
television set. You can lie down, drink, eat, and kiss your sweet¬ 
hearts as much as you like. Things are better like that, because you 
don't get in anybody's way. Theatre was a sort of health center in 
the old days, where you enjoyed yourselves in many ways only one of 
which was seeing a play. 

We have seen various attempts to reestablish the dialogue which Kabuki 
once maintained with its audience. Most of the time, we are very dis¬ 
appointed: intentions are so obvious; they make you so terribly self- 
conscious. 

A dialogue doesn't begin because actors and audience touch each other 
or shout at each other. I can't help thinking there are amenities 
to be observed even in the theatre. 

The point as far as we are concerned is simply that no such dialogue 
exists anymore. The fault does not lie with the emotional or psycho¬ 
logical relationship between the actors and the audience. Rather, the 
real problem is that Shingeki has lost its ability to make people want 
to come to the theatre. We are concerned with what things might draw 
people. "A place" could be one of them, a place where something is 
always happening, where people gather all the time. 

My mother used to get up at two o'clock in the morning to go to the 
theatre. She would prepare lunchboxes, warm sake, bake cakes, and finally 
go to the Meiji-za theatre by boat. She would relax and just enjoy 
watching plays from early morning till evening. 

That is precisely what we would call "audience participation." 

But today people who work for their living don't have the time for that 
kind of thing! They can only enjoy theatre in ways that will enable 
them to work normally the next day. 
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It was for the purpose of giving these working people a chance to see 
theatre that Roen [RSdosha Engeki Hyogikai, The Workers' Council on 
Theatre] was begun. Would you tell us something about that? 

R5en was started after the war. It is essentially an independent organ¬ 

ization for providing opportunities for workers to see plays for less 
money. After the war, we were faced with the problem of how to 
create such opportunities while insuring ourselves of at least enough 
money to cover costs. If the house is fulI , admission per person 
can be lowered. You see, you can cover the daily cost of a production 
if you have the house filled to sixty_percent of capacity.. You budget 
that way to avoid deficits. So, if Roen fills the house with its 

members, and they each pay sixty percent of the regular fare, the com¬ 

pany doesn't lose too much, and each member of Roen pays about half 
of the regular admission. Volksbuhne CFolk Theatre] in Germany used to 
employ this technique. In reality, because the prices of everything 
have risen so much, it has become a sacrifice for the company to give 
performances for Roen audiences. But I stiI I think it's important, and 
so we will continue to give Roen performances. We provide these oppor¬ 
tunities to workers who are alienated and force-fed the leftovers of 
bourgeois culture. 

Mr. Senda, that strikes one as being a rather arrogant attitude. 

It sounds awfully "bourgeois" to be motivated to do things "for 
the betterment of the masses." 

Well, ideally, it would be best if workers could create something, 
for themselves, but they can't yet create their own theatre as the 
German Volksbuhne once did. 

What kind of workers comprise Roen? 

Mainly white-collar workers. Many of them are bank employees, insurance 
company employees, government employees, and school teachers. 

Weren't blue-collar workers Roen's target when it was begun? 

Yes. They still are trying to get blue-collar workers in, but it's 
very difficult. The majority of people in Roen today are still the 
people who can afford to pay the admission, who have time to spend 
in the theatre. And I don't doubt that most of them come to the 
theatre thinking they're going to get some culture. 

Nevertheless, the problem seems to lie with the organization itself more 
than with the members. 


How do you mean? 


One of the purposes of organizing Roen was to reflect audiences' 
opinions and expectations directly on the theatre, to give them.a 
role in the creation of theatre. But Roen is now simply a passive, 
recipient body. Furthermore, regional committees decide what will be 
good for members to see, and in the process of making decisions certain 
prejudice-s work to their detriment. 


I can imagine your having experienced that. There's a great deal of 
influence from the Communist Party involved. On the other hand. 
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however, the members of Roen do present a problem in themselves. If 
you ask the members, as is done in Tokyo, to vote for what they 
want to see, the results always indicate very clearly that what they 
want to see are famous plays with famous stars. Their demands are 
aggravating, but I don f t think you can afford simply to ignore them. 

If you let them loose, they will be swept away by things like Minen 
[Minshu Engeki Ky5kai, Democratic Theatre Organization] sponsored 
by the Komei-to [Clean Government Party] specifically for the purpose 
of interfering with the activities of Roen, or commercial organizations 
like 0nky5 [Ongaku Bunka Kyokai, Musical Art Association]. There are 
a lot of things wrong with F?oen, but Mil stick with it for the sake of 
those who faced the discrimination and ill-treatment workers who join 
Roen often meet. In the beginning, Roen was a part of the cultural 
activities of the Communist Party and, even now, because of that, 
some employers fire people when it f s discovered that they're members. 

We must face up to reality: artistically speaking, the front and 
the rear guards may never meet—but they do politically. 

What do you mean by that? 

Organizations like Roen organize people; they pool people in ways that 
are politically useful. And who knows, they might do something to 
change society someday. I can't stress enough the fact that working 
people do not create their own culture. When they are free from work, 
what do they do? Drink or imbibe their lousy bourgeois culture. They 
are being poisoned. I don't want to have to decide what Mm going 
to do solely on the basis of what these people demand, but I think it 
would be equally wrong to give up on them. 

Do you really think you can separate your work so neatly into two 
categories--one for the masses, one for your avant-garde audiences? 

They are separate in reality. 

It's hard to accept that. We can't classify things and tailor them to 
suit various audiences. 

You can afford to say that because you only run a smal I company. 

In my case, however, Mve chosen to make my company self-supporting. 

Hasegawa Shiro, for instance, never takes your position of separating 
these two kinds of theatre: valuable, good theatre and theatre for the 
masses. Do you think you will be able to continue to work at these 
two separate levels? 

I know my audiences. The present social and financial situation does 
not permit me to do just one thing, just what pleases me. I would rather 
accept what the masses want. If they want to see TV stars act on stage 
in famous plays, let them. I load the plays up with my own opinions and 
views of what is artistically acceptable. Anna Karenina, in the produc¬ 
tion adapted by Hasegawa Shiro and directed by me, was a good example. 

How do you think we will be able to overcome R5en's shortcomings? 

Roen must be reorganized on the basis of smaller units, like study groups 
in factories or circles based on regional Roen organizations. These units 
must become bodies in industry and the regional organizations to carry 
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on the cultural and intellectual work of the movement. They must never 
be satisfied with being merely theatre clubs. The cultural demands of 
the masses are not always specific; They don't necessarily want theatre, 
music, or literature pev s&. They want something that encompasses alI 
areas’of art at once, including a lot of things just for fun. We must 
use theatre as a total art in order to fulfill these diverse demands. 

Then, once we have gotten their attention in this way, we must figure 
out how the professional artist can help stimulate these groups of 
people to create for themselves. There were circles organized before 
the war, as part of the proletarian theatre movement, but their real 
purpose was to provide shelter for political activists and labor unionists. 
Cultural activities placed a bad second to politics. Today, though, the 
demands of the times have changed. 

We would be very reluctant to allow our theatre to become a political 
organization. It would do us considerable artistic damage, and, to us, 
artistic damage is equivalent to political damage. Shingeki people 
have always swayed back and forth between being professional artists 
and amateurs. Shingeki is like a mirage—it's there by all appearances, 
but when you reach out for it, it's gone. This is why we say "In 
constructing our theatre will we will destroy Theatre." Arnold Wesker, in 
trying (and, unfortunately, eventually failing) to construct his Centre 
42, had an idea similar to ours. Like Wesker, we'd like to set up per¬ 
manent centers where you would have a theatre, meeting rooms, restaurants, 
bookstores, and many other places for fun. We believe it would revitalize 
theatre. Do you think the idea is too unrealistic? 

You will never succeed so long as you try to go it alone. Everything 
depends upon how you bind yourselves to the working class. You see, 
what always happens is that the government, labor unions, or some other 
group intervenes and uses the facilities to_their own advantage. Take 
the example of the Welfare Pension Halls Ckosei Nenkin Halil]. The halls 
were built with the interest on the money for pensions we pay t< 

Welfare Ministry. The amount of that interest is said to be about 

two mi I I ion dollars annually. The Finance Ministry used to loan that 
money out and make more money untiI somebody found out and demanded 
that the government use it for something that would benefit the people 
directly. They finally built a few Welfare Pension Hal Is and sanatoriums. 
But the moment these halls were buiIt, the management instantaneously 
became bureaucratic. I guess the labor unions were consulted as to 
what should happen in the halls. Unfortunately, the labor unions and 
the Communist and Socialist parties lack any creative or artistic 
imagination, so nothing happens there at all. The question in this 
case is how we are to take them back to ourselves. 

Not much hope of that, is there. 

You shouldn't let go of what you've finally gotten from them. There 
are a lot of things possible using these facilities. We must exercise 
our rights as guaranteed by the Constitution. You will never be 
accepted by the masses if you stick to your little hole in the wall. 

That goes with the student movement, too. They think they're the 
only ones who are antiestablishment, but that's wrong. You should 
always keep your garrison as big as possible. 

We'd rather keep our garrison small—size is so often used to bluff people. 
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If you T re going to move, if you ! re going to work, there is going to be 
plenty of bluffing and compromising. I ! m not saying it f s good, but 
it T s not always avoidable either. 

You've got a point, but we'll do what we can to prove you wrong. To 
change the subject, though. . . . One surprising thing about Japanese 
theatre today is that there are virtually no competent, professional 
theatre critics. Has this always been the case? 


You can f t make a living by being a professional critic. So who comes 
in and does theatre criticism? Most of the time, it f s assistant 
professors from the universities. They simply apply the results of 
their studies of theatre in other countries to what they see here. 

They seldom study Japanese theatre itself. They have no idea of what f s 
really going on. 

The unbelievably poor reviews of the Royal Shakespeare Company's 
Tokyo performances come to mind. If foreign artists who perform 
in Japan get any feedback at all, they must think Japanese are a bunch 
of featherbrains. 


Most critics deal with theatre as an exercise in writing when they 
start their careers. Later, they move on to literary or social 
criticism. 

Like Eto Jun. 

Yes, his case is rather typical. When he finished school, most of his 
critical writing was devoted to theatre. Now, he writes about "civiliza¬ 
tion.” The newspapers have their reviews written by reporters who 
have not been trained at all as theatre critics. They are just ordinary 
reporters who may be interested in theatre. The newspaDers take 
advantage of their interest and make them write reviews in addition 
to their regular work. I sympathize with them. The day they become 
good at writing reviews is the day they are transferred somewhere 
to write about good housekeeping. If a reporters really good, he 1 I I 
cover police news. He will never write theatre reviews again. 

Then, there aren't any critics who write reviews professionally? 


I can think of two men, but they don't have any sense of theatre or any 
personal standards. They change their criteria according to the com¬ 
panies they review. I wouldn't be very surprised if they praised the 
outrageous things they do because they have been asked to do so 
by the public relations men of the commercial companies. On the 
other hand, they are sometimes unreasonably hard on Shingeki productions. 
Their being harsh is fine, as long as they say something. Unfortunately, 
their reviews usually reveal little more than their incompetence. 

How do you think this dearth of critics has affected the development 
of Shingeki? 

Most of the time we ignore reviews, because they are valueless. But, 

I do believe we are much the worse for the absence of a dialogue between 
good critics and ourselves. 


Reviews seem equally valueless for readers as well. There has never 
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been an attempt to define the purpose and function of theatre criticism. 

In Japan, theatre is still being treated as just another art form and 
not as something that could lead to an understanding of one's entire 
culture. 

At the same time, Shingeki is being treated as bigger than life. 

Compared to Kabuki, which consumes 300,000 people a year, Shingeki 
annually attracts an audience of only 50,000. Socially, Shingeki’s 
importanee is nominal. 

Would you say that the newspapers have traditionally been Shingeki 
sympathizers? 

Sure, but that doesn ? t give them the right to go and say alI the 
incredible things they do, as if they were our wealthy patrons and 
we their concubines. You see, they apply different criteria to 
different kinds of productions. They give favorable reviews to the 
small underground productions—they T re afraid of being called 
old-fashioned if they don’t. Do I sound paranoid? 

No, the papers really don't know what to make of us. They're intimidated. 

But, I personally am pleased with the emergence of young critics who 
are themselves directors and playwrights. They are, however, highly 
subjective and one-sided. It is as if they were members of the movement’s 
military band. I don’t mind if they’re ferocious, but they are 
hard to communicate with. We have verbal battles, but no arguments 
or discussions. Their language is also different from ours. Whether 
or not I agree with them, I’ve first got to figure out what is being 
said on the page before me--and that’s not always easy. 

Where must Shingeki proceed from here? 

While constantly repeating the processes of refinement and synthesis, 
the theatre will grow increasingly diverse. Actors must expand their 
range and become capable of almost anything. I still hope that theatre 
will become something more intellectual, "theatre for the age of science," 
as Brecht put it. It seems to me that Shingeki today, especially that 
of younger people, has a tendency to be extremely subjective. At this 
rate, I’m afraid you’re going to burn yourselves out before you 
accomplish anything. I don’t mean to repeat, but I want to emphasize 
the importance of consolidation with the masses. Japanese society will 
never change unless the masses change, unless they come to realize that 
they belong to a certain class in society. Each individual theatre 
company can maintain its own artistic position, but socially we should 
remain united. I sincerely hope to work with young people by discovering 
some of the things we have in common. When the system is always ready 
to split you apart, it does not make sense to be antagonistic toward 
each other. 

All else remaining equal, it is extremely doubtful that the masses, 
or the workers, if you like, are going to achieve class consciousness 
as a matter of course. That's why the role of art, of the cultural 
movement, must be given high priority. 

You are right, but while you sit around talking, the mass media are out 
there doing everything in their power to prevent the workers from 
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realizing who they are, don T t you see? Since we don ! t possess the mass 
media T s total, concentrated power, we've got to stick together and 
pool what resources we do have. 

All we can do is what we want to do. It's awfully hard to conceive of 
what good might come of a union with other Shingeki groups. 

To do what you want to do is fine. That doesn f t mean, however, that you 
have to deny everything that has come before. Your attitude of pushing 
people who are also against the establishment aside and classifying them 
as part of the establishment is, to me, an expression of your immaturity 
and weakness. 

Even Shingeki will vanish someday. 


* Th I s interview was conducted at the Actor's Theatre in Tokyo on January 10 
and February 5, 1970. Interviewing Mr. Senda were Yamamoto Kiyokazu, Kazuko 
F. Goodman, and David Goodman. 
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Designing posters for the proletarian theatre movement in Germany, ca. 
1929 

: Senda Koreya and his wife Kishi Teruko at their home, ca. 1968 

upper: From Mom to Midnight (Tsukij’ i _ Little Theatre l92 ^ 
lower: Walter Hasenclever's Man (Tsukiji Little Theatre, 19 
is the third seated figure on the right. 

• A room in the home of Hijikata Yoshi (the seated figure third from the 
right), used as an office while the Tsukiji was being planned. 

■ Karl Capek's R.U.R. (Rossm's Universal Robots) as produced by the 
Tsukiji Little Theatre in 1924. Senda is on the left. 

left: Expressionist set, ca. 1928; details unknown, 

right: Meyerhold's "Biochemics" 


Beggars ' Play 

left: Faust (ShinkyS Gekidan, 1936). Senda's Mephistopheles speaks to 

Faust through a window. . . .. . 

right: Nagatsuka Takashi's Tsuchi [.Earth} as produced by the Shin 

Tsukiji Gekidan in 1933. 

: The Haiyuza troupe's first production. The Inspector General (1946) 
upper: The Threepenny Opera, produced by ^'h^Haivuza 

i::i r c :2T : s^a as F ;, staff (^a, 

1952). 

lower right: Senda's Tartuffe 
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I Shingeki literally means "new theatre.” The word was coined around 1907 to denote 
a kind of theatre different from Kabuki or Shinpa [Kabuki-style modern theatre]. 
The Shingeki movement, whose purpose it was to create modern theatre in Japan, 
was founded by Shimamura Hogetsu, Osanai Kaoru, Ichikawa Sadanji, and others 
during the last years of the twentieth century f s first decade, twenty years 
later than their European counterparts. 

2 The Tsukiji Little Theatre [Tsukiji Shdgekijoh was a theatre company and building. 
It opened with the production fof Seesohladht [Sea Battled by Reinhard Goering 
and Chekhov's The Swan Song on June 14, 1924. The company existed until 1929 
when it was split into several different companies. The people who stayed with 
the Tsukiji were called "Theatre Company Tsukiji Little Theatre." 

3 Hakama is a divided skirt worn over the kimono in men's formal wear. 


4 The Great Tokyo Earthquake of 1923 took place at 11:58 on the morning of September 
I, 1923. 90,000 people died, 100,000 were injured; 680,000 buildings were burned 

down, and 14,000 collapsed. 


Ssenda was so shocked, in fact, that he changed his name to commemorate the 
experience. Senda was mistaken for a Korean and .nearly killed at a place near 
Sendagaya station in Tokyo, and his name derives from that place. Senda was 
born I to Kunio. y 

6 Dsuqi Sakae [1885-1923]. Japanese anarcho-syndicaIist who introduced Kropotkin to 
Japan. He was one of the few people who worked to keep the social 1st movement 
alive during the first World War, and he published a journal Rods Undo L The Labor 
Movement □, which influential in the foundation of Japan's first labor unions. He 
was murdered, along with his wife Ito Noe, by the police during the confusion 
surrounding the Great Tokyo Earthquake. 


"7 Hijikata Yoshi [ I 898-1959] 

B Osanai Kaoru [1881-1928] Playwright, director, poet, critic. Founded the Free 
Theatre [Jiyu Gekijo] in 1909. He wrote, in his "Plan for the Free Theatre, that 
the purpose of founding the company was to "bring forth the age of modern theatre 
in Japan with translated European plays." He traveled widely to the Soviet Union, 
France, and England. He played an important part in introducing the-Moscow Art 
Theatre, Gordon Craig, and Max Reinhardt to Japan. He was one of the first Japan- 
ese to theorize the importance of the role of directors in the theatre. Until 
the foundation of the Tsukiji Little Theatre, he had continually expressed his 
dissatisfaction with Japanese playwrights, and when the Tsukiji opened, he declared 
that it would produce only European plays for a period of two years. 


9 Kishida Kunio [1890-1954] A writer and director, Kishida studied French drama 
at Tokyo Imperial University. He founded Bungakuza, one of the most important 
Shingeki troupes even today, in 1937 along with Iwata Toyo and Kubota Mantaro. 
These three men declared when they founded Bungakuza, "We must now turn away from 
political, pedantic theatre and offer the masses real food for the mind." 


10 Yamamoto Yuzo [1887- ] Playwright and 

[Murder of an Infant .], Seimei no Kamuri 
[Comrades2 * 


novelist, his plays include Eiji Goroshi 
[.Crown of Life~\, and Doshi no Hitobito 


II Kikudhi Kan [1888-1948] Novelist and playwright, Ki kuch i s palys include 
Kaeru [Father Returns ] Tojuro's Love ZTojuro no Ken.] and many more. His long, 
popular novels were very successful. He started the literary magazine Bungtn 
Shunju which has grown to be one of the most important monthly magazines today. 
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*^The-probIem of "recantation” or tenko E doing an about-face ] has been one of the 
most difficult for Japanese leftists to deal with. Some, like Miyamoto Kenji 
who is the present chairman of the JCP, refused to recant and spent the entire 
war in prison; others, like Senda Koreya, recanted and were released. Recan¬ 
tation had grave personal and social consequences for the people involved, and 
it should be noted that Senda’s discussion of the problem in such free and 
direct terms is extremely unusual. 

^ Tanaka Chikao El905- ] One of the founders of the Haiyuza Company and 

a playwright whose first play Ofukuro E Mother^ was written in 1933. He has been 
an extremely prolific writer known especially for his rich, heavy dialogue. 

^Ishikawa Jun E1899— H Novelist and playwright. His novels include Fugen 
[Samantabhadra H and Dgon Densetsu E A Golden Legend H; his plays include such works 
as Omae no Teki wa Omae Da E You’re Your* Own Worst Enemy H. 

*9 Hasegawa Shiro E1909— ] Novelist, critic, poet, playwright; translator of 

Brecht, Lorca, and others. After graduating from college in 1937, Hasegawa took 
a job with the Southern Manchurian Railroad Company as a librarian. In 1942 he 
quit and was drafted two years later in 1944. Captured by the Red Army in the 
U.S.S.R., he was sent to Siberia—his experiences there are recorded in his 
Tales of Siberia E Siberia Monogatari ] published in 1952. His most recent dramatic 
work, produced by Haiyuza, is Heitai Shibai [_A Play for Soldiers H. 

20 The Actor's Theatre Drama School [Haiyuza Yoseijo'] was started in 1950. It acted 
as a part of the Actor’s Theatre until 1967 when it was transferred to Toho Uni- 
versity of Art. 

21 . 

Shingeki Chushingura was_written by Fukuda Yoshiyuki and directed by Senda Koreya. 
It was produced by Haiyuza in January 1970. The play is a modern take-off on 
the well-known Kabuki play which relates the tale of the forty-seven ronin. 
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Several years ago, Tsuno 
Kaitaro suggested that what was 
needed in Japanese theatre were 
professional critics, and this had 
special meaning in the context, 
for in Japan there are only 
scholars of theatre whose job 
it is to know and entertainment 
columnists whose job it is to 
report. Tsuno f s critic, however, 
made it his business to work. His 
function was to be that of thinker 
and theoretician while his purpose 
was to take an active role in 
the guidance of actual productions. 
He was to be the best possible 
blend of Brecht r s esoteric phi¬ 
losopher and pragmatic dramaturg. 

As he worked to fulfill his 
self-defined goals, it became 
clear to Tsuno that the birth 
of a Japanese critic would 
also require the birth of a new 
language of criticism. With the 
publication of his first book 
A Criticism of Tragedy ([Higeki 
no HihanH Tokyo: Shobunsha, 1970) 
it has become possible to view 
the progress he has made. 

The essay which follows 
comprises the last chapter of 
Tsuno's book. In the language 
that he develops in the earlier 
portions of the book, Tsuno 
speaks of units of culture 
arranged in identifiable constel¬ 
lations as ''modes. " Modes are 
persistent and pervasive; 
they will change form, style, 
and reorganize themselves in 
order to persist. Modes are, 
in this sense, pernicious. Tsuno 
also speaks of modes as a " change¬ 
less continuity, " and he views 
with horror n a world whose rhythms 
not even the atomic bomb could 
alter. "1 

In this article, Tsuno dis¬ 
cusses three modes comprising the 
"trinity of modem theatre" but no 
less that of modem civilization. 
This trinity consists of humanism, 
representing the sole mode of mod¬ 
em thoui } t, the compendium of 
principle ^ guiding Western civili¬ 
zation; tragedy, representing the 
sole mode of modem drama, the 


codification and plotting out of 
what is to be understood as a 
"’natural" course of events; and 
the theatre building, symbolized 
by its curtain, representing the 
sole mode of modern society, the 
organization and regimentation by 
coercion or the threat thereof of 
all interpersonal relations. In 
searching for an alternative to 
this trinity, Tsuno came upon 
Brecht's idea of a "Smoking 
Theatre. tr 

I even think that in a Shake¬ 
spearean production one man in 
the stalls with a cigar could 
bring about the downfall of 
Western Art. He might as well 
light a time bomb as light his 
cigar. I would be delighted 
to see our public allowed to 
smoke during performances. 

And I f d be delighted mainly 
for the actors ' sake. In my 
view it is quite impossible for 
the actor to play unnatural, 
cramped and old-fashioned the¬ 
atre to a man smoking in the 
stalls. 2 

It was in words like these writ¬ 
ten by the young Brecht that Tsuno 
felt he had found a point from 
which to launch his assaults on 
the trinity of modes, a point 
located in the structure of theatre 
itself. 

One other special use of lan¬ 
guage should be noted here. Tsuno 
uses Western Europe rr as an epi¬ 
thet the way he might have chosen 
modern technological society" or 
"post industrial civilization." 

He finds himself in modern the¬ 
atre, and, therefore, his theatre 
tradition is founded upon the 
work of Aristotle, Goethe, Brecht, 
and Artaud. Mr. Tsuno is criti¬ 
cizing this tradition, his own 
tradition, in this essay.^ 
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I go to the theatre. It 
is time. The lights dim. But 
not all of them. Up out of the 
darkness floats a red sign: "NO 
SMOKING” 

Fire Prevention Act> article 
23j paragraph 2 (Theatres 
etc.): At locations desig¬ 
nated by the inspector it 
shall be necessary to affix 
a sign either directly in 
front of the audience or 
in some other easily visible 
place stating that smoking, 
the use of fire or flame, 
and the possession in such 
place of explosives or other 
dangerous commodities 
is strictly forbidden. 

Although I am a heavy smoker 
in whose hands fifty cigarettes 
a day are reduced to ash, for 
the next hour or so, untiI the 
now rising curtain again 
descends, I must not light 
a cigarette. Should I do so, 

I would be besieged by an on¬ 
slaught of coughing and ahems, 
or, should it be during one of 
the fire officers occasional 
tours of inspection, I would 
be fined "an amount not in ex¬ 
cess of ten-thousand yen" in 
accordance with the law. I 
am a clog in the machinery 
not of the Smoking Theatre 
but of the flammable No- 
Smoking Theatre. 

The man who has accepted the 
restriction on smoking as a matter 
of course wiI I also be left with no 
alternative but to recognize the 
second taboo: not to talk to the 
friend sitting next to him. 
Smokeless and silent—codified 
prohibitions and customary taboos 
unite to cast their bonds over 
our consciousness in the theatre 
almost naturally. Of course, 
touching or throwing things at 
the actors is forbidden. Clap¬ 
ping is to be confined to the 
ritualistic curtain call. 

Please supress the urge to 
whistle or catcall. When 
one goes to the last showing 


of a fiIm on a Saturday night, 
in a theatre filled with smoke 
and carbon dioxide, one feels 
that the mere projected image 
of the movie actor f s body is 
far more immediate to the 
audience than the stage actor, 
that the rise and fall of his 
breath is far more in concert 
with that of the turbulent, 
boisterous crowd. 

The bell rings. At the mo¬ 
ment I crush my half-smoked 
cigarette automatically into 
the ashtray in the lobby before 
taking my seat, I unconsciously 
accept the entire string of 
prohibitions of.which my act is 
only the beginning, and like 
the other people who have come 
to see I unhesitatingly accept 
my new identity. Now I am 
audience. 

And yet, resting in my seat, 

I experience an undeniable sen¬ 
sation, a feeling inexplicable 
by reference to the general 
nature of the audience experi¬ 
ence. I am not merely an "on¬ 
looker,” a solitary member of 
just any audience, but someone 
who affiliates himself with 
the modern audience, a peculiar 
spectating entity, endowed with 
its own fixed set of rules. 

Frankly, I derive my sense 
of "the modern" far more directly 
from the constrictive, inescapable 
sensation I experience as I sit 
in the theatre than from the fact 
that it is a historically descrip¬ 
tive term. It is almost as if 
I had tried to name my discomfort 
and had come up with no word 
more descriptive than "modern." 
Silly perhaps. Although 
I find myself amidst a crowd of . 
other people, I have no choice 
but to keep my mouth shut and 
peer through the proscenium arch. 

I am as much alone as if I were 
reading a novel. The distinction 
is, however, that when I read I 
am fully responsible for my own 
silence. But what forces my 
silence on me in the theatre? 
Shifting back and forth in the 
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fixed, uncomfortable chairs— 
the necessity to have a specific 
number of chairs bolted to the 
floor is today yet another of 
the statutory tethers binding 
the theatre—I remain continually, 
though incompletely, conscious 
that I am not at all sure. But 
the red lamp remains an unchanging 
facet of the visual environment—it 
has, after all, been carefully 
placed in a spot easily visible 
to everyone, as stipulated in 
section 23, paragrpah 2. It is 
impossible to repress the sensa¬ 
tion that it is this villain 
who ruthlessly imposes upon me 
my solitude, my silence, my 
no-smoking. 

Above all else it is this 
passivity in the face of the 
deeply rooted knowledge that 
one is being cheated that is 
the most salient characteris¬ 
tic of the ’’modern audience.” 

* 

I may be mistaken in thinking 
that the most salient aspect of 
an audience’s modernity is this 
haunted passivity. Modernity, 

I suppose, must remain histori¬ 
cally referential. As there 
didn’t seem to be a better al¬ 
ternative, I began, a bit im¬ 
prudently perhaps, using the 
phrase ’’modern audience.” And 
having employed such an illus¬ 
trious concept as ’’the modern” — 
regardless of what I may have 
meant by it in describing a 
particular kind of audience— 

I can feel myself being swept 
into the stream of history 
replete with its notations of 
day and year. I am already 
committed to the belief that 
however things may be today 
they were different once— 
they had to be different— 
and so I can no longer avoid 
some confrontation with history. 

The curtain was invented. 
Pastoral or mystic, when the 
dramatic arena, still maintain¬ 
ing the essential character 
of a celebration, was divided 


in two—the players here and 
the spectators there, the 
stage on the one hand and 
seats on the other—the modern 
in theatre was born. But this 
is an oversimplification. 

According to Melchinger’s 
Theater der Gegenwart, for 
example, the curtain which 
hid the stage until a signal 
was given was in use long before 
modern times ancf^was, in fact, 
part of the ’’archetypal theatre.” 4 
It would thus be more accurate 
to say that theatre’s modern 
era began when the curtain ab¬ 
jured the purely functional role 
of concealing the stage and 
became central to the structure 
of the theatre. 

Division by means of the pro¬ 
scenium arch and curtain came 
to be the dominant style of the¬ 
atre design throughout Europe 
between the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. On that 
side of the proscenium, a -fine 
copy of the everyday world was 
reproduced and on this side de¬ 
mands were made for the greatest 
possible silence and reserve on 
the part of the audience. The 
proscenium is really an invisible 
wall, so for you to make noise 
or toss things would be equivalent 
to committing the crime of dis¬ 
turbing the peace or breaking 
and entering—you would be com¬ 
mitting symbolic infractions of 
the law. 

Early demands for silence in 
the house did not bear the stigma 
of coercion implicit in the red 
no-smoking signs. I remember 
reading an almost ecstatic con¬ 
tribution to the program of the 
Tsukiji Little Theatre by a mem¬ 
ber of its audience. Declaring 
that he and his fellows were 
different from the audiences at 
the small Kabuki playhouses, he 
proposed that everyone should 
take his seat before the curtain 
rose and refrain from eating and 
drinking during the performance, 
and he even went so far as to 
demand of the theatre that it 
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educate its audiences. Yet, 
if one considers that the play 
being produced at the Tsukiji 
Little Theatre at that time was 
either Six Characters in Search 
of an Author or Each in His Own 
Way, in either case the work of 
Luigi Pirandello, the asceticism 
of this contributor seems ex¬ 
ceedingly strange. Could I 
possibly be mistaken? I would 
very much like to have seen the 
expression on the face of 
this pri ssy- theatre-goer as he 
confronted Pirandello’s demonic, 
scandalous assaults on theatrical 
hush which had left his Parisian 
and Roman contemporaries gasping, 
"With Pirandello there’s always 
this awful din!” I can imagine: 
Well before the final bell sounded 
he entered the theatre. With 
impeccably mannered silence he 
met his Pirandello, assiduously 
applied himself to eluding the 
we I I-trave Ied provocateur’s 
honed malice, and sent him 
back from whence he came in 
an uninterrupted funereal pall. 

It is not long before this 
play-goer’s tone—as if overcome 
by the joy born with the new age— 
brings to mind My Life in Art 
and Stanislavski’s i I I-conceaIed 
pride in the fact that the tumult 
of the old Russian playhouses 
had been eradicated by the ad¬ 
vent of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
There is a double parallel to 
be drawn here. The silence of 
the Tsukiji Little Theatre did 
not stop at denigrating the 
boisterous atmosphere of the 
smalI Kabuki houses but went on 
to muffle contemporaries like 
Pirandello and their calls for 
an uproarious theatre. Similarly, 
it was not only the rejection 
of the din endemic to the old 
playhouses that stood behind 
the Moscow Art Theatre’s proud 
repose but also the state of 
affairs which mercilessly crushed 
the experiments with festival 
plays, the plans for an uproarious 
theatre, of contemporary artists 
like Mayakovski and Meyerhold. 


From these facts of theatre 
history, we, like Melchinger, 
can easily arrive at the truistic 
conclusion that, just as curtains 
existed in ancient and medieval 
theatres, there may be curtain¬ 
less theatres today. Peek-a-boo 
stages and open air arenas are 
the prototypical extremes of 
dramatic production, regardless 
of historical period or locale. 
However, when we no longer con¬ 
cern ourselves with all his¬ 
torical periods and locales but 
confine ourselves instead to 
our present situation, the 
fact remains that the hushed 
playhouse divided in two by a 
curtain is the victor to whom 
the spoils of modern theatre 
have gone. 

With the establishment of 
theatre’s modern era, audience 
and actors applied themselves 
to the task of creating a 
fixed measure of distance—a 
’’golden separation”—between 
the stage and the gallery. 

By inventing and maintaining 
this delicate separation, the 
modern playhouse became an 
arena where classification 
and amalgamation, individuation 
and unification could all be 
attained as easily as the 
hands of a clock sweep from one 
number to the next. Audiences 
chose their passivity with a 
considerable degree of aggression 
and without a doubt really 
’’participated” in the theatre. 

* 

The bell rings. The clamorous 
assembly quiets, and the curtain 
slowly rises. Curtain time! How 
many volumes of resplendent 
prose have been offered up by 
both those before and behind the 
curtain in description of this 
gIorious moment? 

Actors, modern individual 
artists, from their hidden re¬ 
hearsal rooms. Spectators 
from their places of life and 
work. They come from mutually 
exclusive places and enter the 
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theatre through different doors. 

But now the thick fabric of the 
curtain, the last obstacle sepa¬ 
rating these people who have trav¬ 
ersed so much of the distance 
that had lain between them rises, 
and they are about to meet for 
the first time. It was this moment 
when the curtain rose that 
was epitomized as the highpoint 
of modern theatre at its most 
flourishing, and it is this 
moment that older audiences 
speak of most fondly in recalling 
their lost Golden Age. 

It seems altogether fitting 
and proper that we recognize this 
curtain as being the living core 
of the modern theatre f s magic, 
making individuation and unifica¬ 
tion integral parts of a single 
process. The curtain cuts people 
off from each other and from things, 
then binds them together only 
to sever their bonds again. Yet 
this great knife.is, in fact, 
nothing more than a piece of 
cloth. Severance and union 
are in reality only illusions. 
Nevertheless, members of older 
audiences apparently had enough 
imagination to be able to regard 
this piece of cloth as definitive. 
And I suddenly recall the impres¬ 
sive passage from Goethe f s Wilhelm 
Meister's Theatrical Mission, re¬ 
cording the events of a certain 
Christmas eve near the end of 
the eighteenth century, when 
young Wilhelm saw his first pup¬ 
pet play. 

An unexpected spectacle opened 
before their eyes. The door 
to an adjoining room opened, 
but not as usual for running 
in and out. The entrance was 
filled with an unexpected splen¬ 
dor. A green carpet hung down 
from a table, tightly covering 
the lower part of the opening; 
above it there was a gateway 
closed by a mystical curtain 
that reached up high; and 
whatever might stiI I have been 
seen of the doorway was 
concealed with a piece of 


green cloth. At first they 
a I I stood far away, but when 
their curiosity rose to the 
point where they wanted to 
see what glitter might hide 
behind the curtain, everyone 
was shown to his seat and asked 
in a friendly manner to wait 
patiently. Wilhelm was the only 
one who remained standing at 
a respectful distance, and 
he let his grandmother tell 
him two or three times before 
he also took his seat. Thus, 
everyone sat and was quiet, 
and with a whistle the curtain 
rose up high and revealed a 
bright red painted view into 
the temple.5 

Karl Capek, on the other hand, 
describes a typical curtain 
raising in a modern theatre 
like this. 

Meanwhile, you, Mr. First 
Nighter, are sitting in your 
stall, looking at your watch, 
and saying: lf lt f s high time 
they began the show.” 

Ting-a-ling. The first curtain 
signal goes. The stage becomes 
dark and si lent. One hears a 
few final blows of the hammer, 
the moving of heavy furniture, 
and excited voices. . . . 

Ting-a-ling. The curtain rises 
as the last stagehand slinks off; 
the lighted stage stands out 
clear from the darkness, and 
Clara, already on the stage, 
quickly makes the sign of the 
cross for luck.6 

This is probably a scene out of a 
rather ordinary theatre in Prague 
during more or less the same years 
the Tsukiji Little Theatre was 
flourishing. The noise behind 
the curtain teases the spectators 1 
curiosity, and when it has come 
to a head, the signal bell sounds, 
and the curtain is raised. Dis¬ 
regarding differences in time, 
place, and of course in the 
characteristics of the plays 
being produced, insofar as the 
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rhythm of these few introductory 
moments are concerned, the theatre 
in Prague and that of Wilhelm’s 
experience differ in not a single 
essential. For almost three hun¬ 
dred years, on countless evenings, 
we have faithfully recreated this 
prototype. 

But the magic is only a memory 
long lost, nothing more, and not 
for us alone. The fact that this 
was true even in the case of Wilhelm 
himself can be gathered from the 
way Goethe later made major re¬ 
visions in Wilhelm Meister r s Theatri¬ 
cal Mission , rewriting it as Wilhelm 
Meister's Apprenticeship, and forcing 
Wilhelm’s exciting experience into 
the framework of the sweet memories 
he relates to his be loved.7 

The moment when a dream of 
theatre is born inside a young 
man is here placed in the very 
midst of the process which gave 
birth to modernity in theatre. 
Wilhelm’s youthful years, so 
quickly gone, overlapped almost 
perfectly with the short youth of 
modern theatre in Germany. During 
the Christmas Eve festivities, 
a single piece of cloth suddenly 
appeared. As if driven by the 
shock of that instant, Wilhelm 
fell in with a vulgar, motley 
(medieval) band of itinerant 
players. Subsequently, he joined 
a modern, metropolitan theatre 
fully equipped with a permanent 
curtain and worked toward the 
establishment of a new "Folk 
Theatre” pervaded by the humanistic 
ideal of harmonious cooperation 
between free individuals. 

But the grown-up Wilhelm was not 
to experience twice a curtain-rise 
as wondrous as the one he had 
seen on that festive night. Before 
long he was bitterly disappointed 
and left the world of the theatre. 

* 

We have long since taken leave 
of Goethe and his Weimar Court 
Theatre, to say nothing of Capek’s 
playhouse and the Tsukiji Little 
Theatre. Nearly all of the plays 
I have seen recently have rather 


matter-of-fact Iy eliminated the 
curtain; they have been written 
in such a way as to in no way 
necessitate one. At this point, 
raising the curtain on a play 
is neither more nor less sig¬ 
nificant than opening the refrig¬ 
erator door on a plate of left¬ 
overs. The curtain, having lost 
its power to enthrall, seems now 
in the process of being chased 
back into its role as an acces¬ 
sory concealing the stage until 
the appropriate time. 

The special mode of dramatic 
imagination called for by that 
separation which has been the 
sine qua non of modern theatre 
has lost its magic, its charm, 
its majesty, its power. Were 
the discussion to shift from the 
spatial divisions made by 
the curtain to those made in time, 
it would only demonstrate how 
very tedious ideas of compressing 
and expanding time by means of 
acts and intermissions have come 
to be. We don’t even have to 
be dealing with the work of new 
playwrights; even in the work of 
people like Shakespeare or Namboku, 
we are today more inclined to view 
all plays as being in one "act"— 
if I may be forgiven for employing 
this concept of questionable 
utility. The intermission has 
consequently become nothing more 
than a purely practical inter¬ 
ruption for primarily physio¬ 
logical purposes. 

Last summer, when the June 
Theatre performed Yamamoto Kiyo- 
kazu’s Pirates at Kinokuniya 
Hall, rather than dropping the 
curtain we decided to use the fire 
shutter. Its descent took more than 
a minute. It did not simply cut 
through the air ruffling it in 
passage. The dull metal wall 
could not have descended more 
slowly through the ear-splitting’ 
screech of the shutter and whine 
of the motor. I am certain no one 
doubted that the stage and the au¬ 
dience had been separated. 

We learned only later that the 
Piccolo Teatro di Milano had 
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used the fire shutter in one of 
its productions of Pirandello 
in much the same way. Our 
experiment bespoke clearly the 
growing impotence of the curtain 
in our age, though it also remained 
sterile and powerless. Performing 
in a modern theatre building, the 
site of the curtain’s Waterloo, 
should we continue to feel, with 
a mixture of nostalgia and irre¬ 
solution, the need for a curtain 
effect, we mutter about how taste¬ 
less it would be to just leave 
the curtain up in the flies, be¬ 
come slightly annoyed with our¬ 
selves, but in the end cling to 
whatever else is at hand—even 
the fire shutter. 

Certain people complain that 
the dramatic imagination of the 
younger generation is going to 
hell. Of this we too are well 
aware. Unlike them, however, 
we realize that what is going 
to hell within us is the specifi¬ 
cally modern mode of dramatic 
imagination. No one is certain 
what new modes will take its 
place. But if cloth is no good, 
then metal—a metal fire shutter. 

It was a Schweikian protest, a 
feeble attempt at humor directed 
at the structure of the No- 
Smoking Theatre by a group of 
people who had no alternative 
but to work there. The extra- 
ordinarily exaggerated force 
of that curtain fall, burdened 
by the passive compromise of 
its origins, resulted only in 
raising the stench of a pale, 
effete decadence. 

* 

As soon as modernism had been 
established in theatre, it was 
systematized and made a matter 
of custom. Cursing to ourselves 
we came to accept any number of 
its prohibitions. On the ap¬ 
pointed day at the appointed 
time I arrive at the theatre and 
lower myself into the chair 
marked BIT or M2, but my hushed 
solitude is no longer accompanied 
by any sort of pride or joy, 


nor can it be supported by 
unspoken convictions about ’’the 
free individual” and ’’inner 
truth.” It is almost impossible 
even to imagine circumstances 
in which raising the curtain 
could have been an eloquent 
statement of the egalitarian 
spirit. When they came to be 
guarded by innumerable red 
lamps, visible and invisible, 
not only those reading ”no 
smoking,” then ’’the free individ¬ 
ual,” ’’inner truth,” and ’’the 
egalitarian spirit”—in fact 
modem humanism, which encom¬ 
passes them all—most conspicu¬ 
ously lost their former attrac¬ 
tion . 

Alain Robbe-GriI let has said 
that ’’tragedy is the last inven¬ 
tion of humanism,” and he has 
insisted that distance be re¬ 
established between objects and 
people; but I would prefer to 
reverse that definition and 
have it read, ’’Humanism is the 
last invention of tragedy.”® 

The idea that, having begun to 
lose its vigor and finding itself 
forced into a corner, modern 
humanism looked to the ironic 
reversing power of tragedy as 
a means to extend its life is 
one I find eminently reasonable 
and one I have consistently 
supported. Yet, in order for 
modern humanism to be able to 
partake of tragedy’s rejuve¬ 
nating waters, tragedy itself 
has had to be reinterpreted to 
conform with modern humanism, thus 
becoming something qualitatively 
new. A matter of mutual accommoda¬ 
tion. In order for tragedy, born 
out of ancient Greece and trans¬ 
planted from outdoor theatres 
and open theatres like Shakespeare’s 
Globe, to be reborn in modern 
theatres and in possession of 
the special traits Robbe-GriI let 
and others have criticized, it 
was absolutely necessary, ironical¬ 
ly enough, that the principles of 
individualism be established 
and, further, that we achieve a 
dialectical ’’cognizance” of the 
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fact that this individualism was 
to be trampled beneath the fated 
totality called history and that 
only by thus ueing trampled could 
man achieve humanity. If the 
individualism and sense of the 
inner truth "safeguarded"•by 
red lamps are humanism as it exists 
in contemporary society, then 
this cognizance is an integral 
if oblique part of them. It 
may not be altogether beside 
the point to note that the word 
"humanism” first came into general 
use in England sometime after 
1830. That is, it became 
popular just as the industrial 
revolution commenced.^ 

By turning Robbe-Grillet f s 
definition around, I should 
like to reemphasize the fact 
that the tragedy we habitually 
think of as having been transmitted 
from the deep past is actually 
and without the least doubt 
a product of Western Europe f s 
modern age. We seem to be at 
the point of inadvertently for¬ 
getting that the old saws about 
tragedy T s universality and immor¬ 
tality are only so much drivel. 

Quoting Hegel, Raymond Williams 
finds the origins of tragedy's 
modernization. 

To genuine tragic action it is 
essential that the principle of 
individual freedom and indepen¬ 
dence, or at least that of self- 
determination, the will to find 
in the self the free cause and 
source of the personal act 
and its consequences, should 
already have been aroused JO 

Hegel, an ardent devotee of Greek 
tragedy, left embedded throughout 
his immense work on the dialectic 
his theory of meticulously method¬ 
ized tragic irony (his theory of 
drama)—countless tragic metaphors, 
the ideas of enlightenment through 
suffering and the wisdom of ig¬ 
norance, as well as others. 

Perhaps you will remember Hegel 's 
famous comment included in a letter 
to Ferdinand Lassalle criticizing 
the theory of tragedy held by the 


playwrights of Louis XIV f s France 
for being based on a patent 
"misunderstanding" of Greek tragedy. 
Although Hegel f s tragedy=history 
theory may be unquestionably bril¬ 
liant, if the theory of tragedy 
held by the French playwrights 
was based upon a "misuderstanding," 
Hegel's theory, which a century 
later organized the same data into 
an inescapable antagonism between 
the independent individual and 
history, culminating in a sudden 
reconciliation, must also be 
regarded as a misunderstanding. 

It cannot be denied that it was 
during this period that a revolution 
of distinct importance in the 
long history of tragedy was 
taking place—albeit based on 
layer upon layer of perversion 
and misunderstanding, some 
greater and some lesser, all 
gradually worked into a single 
systematized whole. 

It is this very period of 
transition in German theatre 
which is described in Wilhelm 
Meister f s Apprenticeship . The 
roving band of actors Wilhelm 
first joined performed their 
acrobatics, dances, magic, and 
other acts, openly displaying 
their urge toward unbridled 
sex and violence, in the court¬ 
yards of inns and city plazas. 

But with the emergence of new 
metropolitan playhouses their 
art unmistakably began to take 
on a deathly pale, the coloring 
of a remnant of bygone days 
feebly extending its life. 

In sum, what happened in Euro¬ 
pean drama between the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries? I 
have tried to describe the 
enormous framework of modern 
drama—the structural trinity— 
which emerged during this 
period. 

# 

What we refer to as modem drama 
is drama supported by the universal 
doctrine of humanismwith tragedy 
as its sole mode 3 presented in a 
theatre divided in two by means 
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of a curtain. 


# 

Each of these three essential 
elements comprising modern drama 
stipulates the existence of the 
others and is bound to them in an 
organic whole, so it is 
not possible for us to split them 
apart and treat each separately; 
we are always forced to 
deal with modern drama as a 
whole. Even were we to pulverize 
one of the elements, the struc¬ 
tural trinity whouId immediately 
regenerate itself on the basis 
of the other two. 

In J.L. Styan's Dark Comedy: 

The Development of Modern Comic 
Tragedy, the confusion of forms 
resulting from the twentieth 
century T s wide variety of dramatic 
experimentation is viewed as an 
obvious matter of course, and 
the author contends that we have 
come to loiter about amidst the 
meaningless nomenclature of 
"tragi-comedy," "comic melodrama," 
"drama comique," "pseudodrama," 
and the like. We can, for the 
moment, admit to the truth of 
his findings insofar as they are 
an objective description of the 
status quo. Were we to examine 
the work of playwrights relatively 
faithful to the conventions of 
modern theatre—Kinoshita Junji, 
Sartre, Osborne, and Wesker, 
for example—we would find that 
the portion of their tragedy 
(drama) occupied by elements 
essentially comical or farcical 
is exceedingly large. Yet 
the confusion to which we have 
attempted to lend some semblance 
of stability through this eclectic 
taxonomy is actually far more 
profound. Even if it could be 
made absolutely clear that what 
we know today as tragedy is not 
pure tragedy but a specifically 
modern version of the same, so 
long as humanism and the prosce¬ 
nium arch—the other two funda¬ 
mental components of modern theatre— 
remain unchanged, the profound 
confusion of modes we face will 


remain the mere confusion of 
forms Styan describes, and tragedy, 
the tragic mode, will retain its 
supremacy over theatre. 

The drama of the age stretching 
from Pirandello to Beckett—the 
age closest to us and therefore 
the most distant—demonstrates 
this clearly: after all is said 
and done, what remains to us 
today is not farce but pathos— 
farce can only be salt rubbed 
in our wounds. And what could 
be more indicative of this than 
the fact that we have lost 
our clowns? In our theatres 
where silence, systematized 
passivity, along with humanism 
and its vulgar fellow traveler 
liberalism, have managed to 
maintain their authority with 
the help of numberless prohibi¬ 
tions and red warning lamps, tragedy 
has paradoxically tried to reassert 
itself by recasting the clowns, 
who have always been content with the 
supporting roles of "little 
people," as slightly ashen heroes. 

Up until only a few years ago 
there were choruses of voices 
declaring the death of tragedy, 
expressing total disaffection 
with the idea of an 
invisible fourth wall, be¬ 
moaning the impotence of language 
in the theatre. Nevertheless, 
the situation remained in a 
precarious sort of balance. 

People I ike Arthur Miller, in 
his essay entitled "Tragedy 
and Common Man," could still con¬ 
tend that we have all lost sight 
of the fact that, as pessimism 
has always gone along with tragedy, 
tragedy forces the audience to 
embrace a far brighter way of 
looking at things than does 
comedy; and, if the truth 
were told, it is on Iy in tragedy 
that an optimistic faith in 
man's perfectabi I ity exists.^ 

At this point, though, I 
cannot but think that Miller's 
views on tragedy's optimism 
are themselves altogether too 
optimistic. It may not have 
been so stunning a feat as turning 
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clowns into heroes, but Miller 
has consistently dealt with 
little people and has tried to 
cast the ’’common man” as a tragic 
figure in the place of kings and 
princes. Together these feats 
of prestidigitation suggest 
but one thing—that the fate of 
the little people is tragedy’s 
greatest stumbling block. Miller, 
who tried desperately to file 
tragedy down with the rasp of 
the common man, is obsessed with 
the concern that, should tragedy, 
which guarantees serenity through 
suffering and rebirth through 
col I lapse, become the special 
prerogative of only the great 
and the beautiful, the little 
people would be left without 
hope. He tried, therefore, 
to apply the method of tragedy’s 
modernization—the method that 
had exchanged ordinary citizens 
(independent individuals) for 
kings and noblemen—to the common 
man, i.e., to those nameless 
individuals whose only chance 
at an identity was to be found 
in phrases like ’’the people,” 

’’the masses,” ’’the crowd.” His 
belief that the tragic act was 
the only human act predifined 
the common man’s misery as fated 
and inescapable and made the 
justification of that misery 
merely a matter of course. Miller 
does not appear to realize it 
himself, but, loaded down with 
his good intentions, he forces 
on us—heroes and spectators— 
an almost pathological passivity. 

The ostensible state of affairs 
before us points in a direction 
opposite Mr. Miller’s. One might 
well label our malaise ’’tragic” 
and try fitting it nicely into 
the framework of a single work 
of tragedy, but we simply cannot 
believe that by virtue of such 
acts the beacons of enlighten¬ 
ment and salvation will shine 
upon us. The more we try to 
describe truly tragic discontent, 
the more the both qualitatively 
and quantitatively devastating 
and pervasive malcontent of 


our age defies justification as 
tragic. What optimistic vision 
of the perfectabiIity of man 
can we possibly draw from that 
aged salesman lying dead in 
the corner to which he had been 
driven? Miller is trying to 
teach an old dog new tricks. 

As everyone realizes in 
the pit of his stomach, the 
relationship between tragedy 
and humanism has lost the 
tension whereby each element 
formerly negated and simulta¬ 
neously enriched the other 
and has become a relationship 
in which each element only hounds 
the other, impoverishing it. 

The pseudotragedy of our times 
is devoid of the locomotive 
energy of catharsis. All that 
remains is for texture I ess, 
unchanging misery and aimless 
good intentions to lie like 
immobile blobs eons apart. 

Not even the doctrine of humanism 
supports tragedy. AlI that 
stands behind it now is tepid, 
idiotic babblings of peace on 
earth, good will toward men. 
Headlines labeling traffic 
accidents and Vietnam massacres 
”tragic.” 

* 

1968. The American critic 
Susan Sontag visited North Viet¬ 
nam. It was her first trip, and 
she could not forget that America 
was her country, that she was 
and American. Her sense of 
being American may also explain 
why she not only found herself 
in the midst of that desperately 
sad war but that she almost un¬ 
consciously strove to discover 
’’something like the Jewish (and 
also ’Western’) style of expressive 
suffering” in the language and 
actions of the Vietnamese, whose 
history as an invaded people 
is longJ2 Contrary to her 
expectations, what she found 
was ”a peaceful, viable, op¬ 
timistic society.”^ What is 
so convincing about Sontag’s 
book is that she does not become 
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ecstatic and abandon herself to 
that optimism. Rather, she 
continues to insist upon the 
simple sense of difference she 
was forced to embrace. 

Saying that after the war 
his family could come and take 
his body home, the Vietnamese 
placed the body of an American 
pilot they had shot down with 
small arms fire in the best 
casket available and buried 
him in a grave of mounded earth 
adorned with fragments of his 
plane; acts like this were com¬ 
pletely beyond her comprehension. 
Would it help if she were to 
introduce the word humanism 
into the discussion? Not 
a chance. Wasn’t the pilot 
the very man who had ravaged 
their land and murdered their 
families before their eyes? 

Theirs was an act for which 
she could not find a name, an 
act which therefore remained 
a shameless naked castaway 
grotesque in its superfluity. 

Why are they so generous, 
so civil? What power have they 
to so naively give breath to words 
like "love" and ’’courage"? Why 
do they express their regard for 
America and Americans so efflu- 
ently? Unable to find even a 
single answer to these questions, 
she began to see the people’s 
incredibly straightforward 
words and actions as masks. 

But in this state of total 
incomprehension a process of 
return begins in Sontag’s mind; 
her eyes gradually turn back to 
the Western European culture out 
of which she had come. Taking 
as an example Western etiquette 
and manners, Miss Sontag notes 
that "a latent hint of insincerity, 
a mild imputation of coercion" 
remain like deep stains on polite 
conduct in Western society.14 A 
social act (customary regard for 
others) and valid emotion (true 
sincerity) can never be united 
there. And what is more, it is 
the belief that this lack of unity 
constitutes the human condition 


that rules that society. It is 
from these conditions that the 
West European’s peculiar "taste 
for irony" has grown. 

For us, politeness means con¬ 
ventions of amiable behavior 
people have agreed to practice, 
whether or not they "really" 
feel like it, because their 
"real" feelings aren’t consist¬ 
ently civil or generous enough 
to guarantee a working social 
order. . . . Irony becomes es¬ 
sential as a mode of indicating 
the truth, a whole life-truth: 
namely that we both mean and 
don’t mean what we’re saying 

and doing.15 

Clearly, what stands behind 
the union of humanism and tragedy 
of which I spoke earlier is this 
"taste for irony." Tragic 
irony—sometimes called the sense 
of tragedy, sometimes called the 
spirit of drama—pervades all of 
West European culture. It is 
supported by the "taste for 
irony" which governs everyday 
speech and action, and its 
most conspicuous characteristic 
is its indomitable insistence 
upon justification . Should 
humanistic principles be brought 
to their logical conclusion, we 
would ourselves find it far 
easier to relate to the potential 
suffering-ridden reversal of 
fate implied in the "style of 
expressive suffering" than to 
a blemishless optimism. At 
the very least the former 
spans the gap between language 
and reality and is thus an 
easier way of approaching "truth." 
It is appropriate Iy complicated 
and refined as well. 

Nevertheless, confronted 
with her state of incompre¬ 
hension, Susan Sontag was forced 
to recognize an entirely different 
modal system, that is, a culture 
that demands no "taste for irony.” 
Theirs is not the "style of expres¬ 
sive suffering"—not because of 
any reserve displayed before 
this ostensible representative 
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of the invaders, and not because 
they wear masks, but simply because 
the Vietnamese have, during their 
’’tragic” (Sontag has no other word) 
historical experience, employed 
a mode different from that of 
Western Europeans. The Vietnamese 
farmers’ burial of that American 
pi lot was not an act of what we 
call humanism. As she begins 
to think of it as an act performed 
for its beauty—beautiful for 
reasons Miss Sontag finds difficult 
to fathom—she simultaneously 
begins to acclimate herself to 
Vietnamese society. 

Miss Sontag in Hanoi is entirely 
different from Arnold Wesker, 
who visited Cuba and found in 
its vivacious, truly human revolu¬ 
tion something Utopian. While 
with his supple receptivity he 
carefully documented the 
progress of the revolution, Wesker 
eventually summarized every¬ 
thing he had seen as ”an expression 
of humanism,” and since this 
automatically made humanism a 
universal standard by which all 
might equally well be judged, 

Wesker went on to criticize Cuban 
culture’s disorder and uniformity 
from that point of view. In other 
words, Wesker, who had used Cuban 
realities to criticize Western 
Europe, used Western European 
doctrines to pass judgment on 
Cuba. Sontag also came to 
speak more and more sympathetically 
of North Vietnam’s ’’optimistic 
society,” but her sympathy remained 
always within the realm of direct 
experience and did not allow her 
the accustomed power to generalize. 
Her empathy does not imply that 
in the end a I I the world is one 
under the reign of humanism; 
on the contrary, it is founded 
on the discovery that the world 
is made up of numberless differently 
textured worlds. 

Exasperated with the West 
and Westerners who doubt not that 
their vocabulary will govern the 


earth, she finally adds that even 
these Westerners know 

that they are unhappy and that 
their lives are cramped and 
savorless and embittered. If 
that discontent isn’t channeled 
off to be repaired by the kind 
of psycho-therapeutic awareness 
which robs it of social and 
political, of historical, dimen¬ 
sion, the wide prevalence of un¬ 
focused unhappiness in modern 
Western culture could be the 
beginning of real know I edge. *16 
* 

To put all of this into the 
context of this essay, what Susan 
Sontag is talking about in her book 
is the false promise of tragedy in 
our age. She is suggesting that al¬ 
though the "psycho-therapy” of tra¬ 
gedy has lost its power of "cathar¬ 
sis through irony,” it continues to 
function, draining off energy, neu¬ 
tralizing it, so that it cannot be 
militated as the "beginning of 
real knowledge.” Modern Western 
culture is a modal system with 
a finely honed sense of tragedy 
at center. But with this sense 
of tragedy as our key, we can 
clear the approach to neither 
of the unhappinesses oppressing 
the little people of the world— 
neither genocidal mass murder 
like that in Vietnam nor the 
"unfocused unhappiness” which 
permeates our daily lives. The 
longer we persist in employing 
that modal system, the more distant 
the possibilties of authentic 
awareness wiI I grow. 

Tragedy, humanism, and then 
the theatre divided in two by 
a curtain—I said earlier that 
this structural trinity could 
not be transcended by attacking 
the parts separately but that 
the connections between them 
had to be broken. It seems to 
me, however, that the deterioration 
of the relationship between 
tragedy and humanism has already 
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gone quite far—we have simply 
neglected to realize this fact. 

What then of their relation¬ 
ship with the theatre? When 
all three elements unite in 
support of each other, their 
trinity musters no inappreciabIe 
power. And the role played 
by the theatre in this rela¬ 
tionship is particularly large. 

The theatre is not merely 
a concept or an ideology. In 
the theatre a single sheet 
of cloth guarantees a special 
form of dramatic imagination, 
and that piece of cloth survives 
not only by virtue of modern 
social custom, but also because 
it enjoys the protection of 
legally codified, coercive force. 
Trying to free theatre from this 
structure which we believe to 
be growing more and more feeble, 
we find ourselves, much to our 
own chagrin, writhing and squirming 
in its grasp. Then how can Brecht’s 
Smoking Theatre be made possible? 

* 

Toward the end of 1968 we per¬ 
formed Brecht’s Drums in the Night . 
Most of the criticism we received 
might be summed up in the words 
of a certain faithful Brechtian: 

As in the case of the June 
Theatre’s production of Drums 
in the Night , for example, 
arranging stop-motion scenes, 
lining up songs outside the 
flow of the story, and more¬ 
over quoting a revoIutionary 
and in itself superb speech 
by Rosa Luxemburg at the out¬ 
set in the hope of insuring 
the critical attention of the 
audience do not contribute 
to the plot itself. As 
these techniques serve only 
to set up another stream of 
emotion separate from the plot, 
they do not alienate but only 
encourage identification.^ 

As I read and listened to 
this stream of criticism, I 
was suddenly taken by the rather 
elementary question of the 


extent to which the essence of 
Brecht f s drama might be realized 
in a place stubbornly occupied 
by the supposedly weakening trinity 
of modern theatre. Brecht spoke 
of his dream of the Smoking Theatre, 
but to what extent was Brecht 
himself, playwright and director 
that he was, able to demolish 
this trinity and why? 

Unfortunately, I have not been 
able to find a clear answer to 
either of these questions. Nor 
am I at all clear about the concepts 
of ’’identification” and ’’alienation” 
which the critic above, an enthusiastic 
disciple of Brecht, used as in¬ 
fallible divining rods. Exactly 
how can the distinction between 
’’identification” and ’’alienation” 
be made for one action, a single 
song, a lone scene in the theatre? 

Take for example the famous 
last scene in Drums in the Night . 

The hero, Andrew Kraggler, a soldier 
back from the wars, bellows just 
before curtain fall, ’’Stop that 
romantic gaping! ...” He hurls 
his drum at the moon, but it is 
only a paper lantern, and it falls 
into a waterless imitation river. 

This must be a scene aimed at 
achieving alienation, but in 
order for a challenge like ’’Stop 
that romantic gaping!” to 
make any sense, there must be 
romantic gaping going on somewhere 
in the theatre—most probably in 
the audience. Consequently, 
the process of identification 
is a necessary prerequisite 
to alienation. No joke. On 
the contrary, I find it impossible 
to believe that Kraggler’s off¬ 
handedly screaming ’’Stop that 
romantic gaping!” is anything but 
supremely romantic. In this 
case identification and alienation 
are melded together so tightly 
that they can almost be seen 
as a single process. 

No one can deny that Andrew 
Kraggler was a product of the 
young Brecht’s imagination or 
that the play occupied so special 
a place among Brecht’s works 
that it could be published only 
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with the playwright f s critical 
comments affixed. Nevertheless, 
this same sort of dynamic dualism 
that destroys as it creates is 
also visible in Brecht f s other 
works, albeit in a somewhat 
less blatant form. 

Brecht T s heroes—Mack the 
Knife, Mother Courage, Shen 
Te-Shui Ta, Galileo—are without 
question fascinating. For the 
most part, Brecht seldom 
relinquishes his grasp on M plot ,f 
and "hero,” two techniques as old 
as theatre itself. In other words, 
his plays are structured around 
a central core, and should we take 
continuing interest in his work, 
a considerable degree of identi¬ 
fication would be demanded of us. 

Need we only believe that this 
identification is always a trap 
cunningly laid to capture us for 
alienation, that only temporarily 
unto plot goes theory, unto the 
hero goes emotion, and that 
character B is predicated on the 
existence of A and is eventually 
to be fused with him? This 
convenient, super-IogicaI notion 
of identification for the sake of 
alienation does not put Brecht 
outside the framework of modern 
theatre, for it in no way exceeds 
what the playwrights of pure modern 
theatre have been thinking and 
actually creating within its confines. 
We have no reason to regard Brecht 
as being any different. 

Identification for the sake of 
alienation is nothing more than a 
technique for supporting the best 
products of twentieth century 
theatre which have tied together 
the spirit of rationalism and 
the mystery of the theatre. Piran¬ 
dello and Chekov employed the same 
techniques and, inheriting all 
their experience, Sartre wrote 
plays like Dirty Hands and 
The Condemned of Altona. Brecht 1 s 
alienation theories in no way 
challenge the fundamental nature 
of modern theatre but instead 
have grown directly out of it 
and have played an integral role 
with i n it. 


* 

The Berliner Ensemble is Brecht f s 
theatre. Though all I know of it 
derives from seeing photographs, 
reading over records of productions, 
and hearing stories brought back 
by people who have experienced 
it directly, I cannot help but 
think that their work meets the 
highest standards of modern 
theatre—and nothing more. There 
is a massive proscenium arch, and 
a curtain bearing the emblem of 
the dove clearly separates the 
audience from the stage. There 
might even be red no-smoking 
lamps as well. Brecht began 
his career as an open rebel against 
the customs and aura of the modern 
playhouse. And even after the 
end of his scandalous period of 
whistling and catcalling, making 
frontal assaults on bourgeois 
playhouses, he more self¬ 
consciously than ever persisted 
in his opposition to the curtain f s 
division of the theatre. 

The Smoking Theatre was a dream 
Brecht developed during this time. 

The fact that his ideal theatre 
would have been modeled after 
a boxing ring is well known, 
and, as can easily be seen in 
photographs of the production 
of Measures Taken , the stage 
was actually set in an immense 
space Iike a gymnasium and in 
both size and shape was made to 
look exactly Iike a boxing ring. 

And yet, returning to his country 
after many years of exile, Brecht 
chose a theatre equipped with an 
obstinate proscenium arch in which 
to continue his work during the 
second half of his life, and he 
closed himself up inside it with 
a flourish. 

Paint the aggressive dove of peace 
Of my brother Picasso 
On the large curtain. 

Behind it stretch a wire 
To hang lightly fluttering 
curtains.18 

A curtain remains a curtain regard¬ 
less of whether it is embroidered 
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with the dove of peace, a bunch 
of grapes, or a sea gull. Ihis 
is a particularly noticeable in¬ 
dication of the difference in 
Brecht before and after the war. 
Despite the fact that formerly 
when Brecht spoke of a playhouse 
we were able to conjure up the 
image of an ant i theatrica I space 
encompassing city streets and 
boxing rings, the same word used 
by Brecht since the war is hard 
to separate from the image of 
the curtain embroidered with 
Picasso’s dove. 

The audiences of the Berliner 
Ensemble, like those at the 
Theatre National Populaire or 
the Nissei Theatre in Tokyo, are 
not likely to be seen lounging 
in their seats puffing away on 
cigarettes or cigars. Faced 
with a series of real problems, 
at some point Brecht discarded 
the dream of a Smoking Theatre. 

Could he really have believed 
that the proscenium could be 
transcended and that the public 
could stop being outsiders simply 
through his experiments with 
multiscened plays, printed legends, 
discussions', and the accurate 
development of detail, while all 
the time he insisted on plot and 
hero as dramatic prerequisites? 

His behavior‘might, on the 
other hand, have been a supremely 
Brechtian stratagem aimed at gaining 
time. There is hardly a single 
word of Brecht’s that did not 
contain some sardonic nuance to 
shock the cultural commissars 
of the Democratic People’s 
Republic, who kept critical 
eyes on his theatrical activities 
and barely hesitated to complain. 
Power buried viper Brecht’s poison 
in the modern theatre wall. And 
it is conceivable that 
Brecht adopted the strategy of 
turning obstacles into barricades. 

This, however, hardly alters 
the fact that Brecht did in fact 
choose a theatre equipped with a 
curtain. And that is not all: he 
even went so far as to express the 
hope that directors around the world 


who produced his plays would faith¬ 
fully obey the detailed ’’model 
books” he made the standard for 
Berliner Ensemble productions. 

For a man who had so tenaciously 
persisted in employing the method 
of critical adaptation, this 
might seem a somewhat unusual demand 
to make. It was almost as if he 
had come up with a kind of drama 
which would satisfy everyone 
and which could be performed in 
any theatre in the world—socialist 
or capitalist—so long as it was 
equipped with a curtain of luxuriant 
fabric. 

So long as the division between 
audience and stage stubbornly 
persists, there wiI I be tragedy, 
and there will be the humanism 
tragedy supports. In other words, 
no matter how Brecht himself might 
protest, the possibility does 
remain that we will be fascinated 
by Mother Courage not as an alienat¬ 
ed individual but as an eternal one. 
This is inherent in the nature of 
modern theatre. Be it even in 
the theatres of socialist countries 
(one look at the Moscow Art Theatre 
should suffice!) both the ’’public” 
and the ’’workers” are entities 
with only one point of view: 
they cannot avoid being partitioned 
off as a modern audience. Nor 
is this true only for the audience. 
Forced back onto their side of the 
curtain, actors too can only be 
viewed in one way—they are partitioned 
off as ’’modern actors.” And then 
Brecht into the bargain—that is 
what Sartre means by formalism. 

* 

I do not mean by this to squeeze 
Brecht into the framework of modern 
drama, condemning everything right 
and left as if no distinctions 
were to be made. Rather, I am 
trying to make clear the fact 
that we, in our productions at 
commercial theatres like Kinokuniya 
Hall and Haiyuza, share with Brecht 
the limitations he faced as he 
shut himself up—was forced to shut 
himself up—in the Berliner Ensemble, 
and I am trying in this way. 
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not to absolutize Brecht or to 
make him our supreme referent, 
but instead to work out a means 
by which we can bring Brecht back 
into our theatre as a more vital, 
dynamic influence. 

For example, the critic who 
addressed himself to our production 
of Drums in the Night earlier 
criticized an avant-garde troupe that 
seemed to have blissfully sold 
out to the capitalist market system: 

One look at Brecht performed 
in the Nissei Theatre or Beckett 
in Kinokuniya Hall makes it per¬ 
fectly clear that when a theatre 
group forsakes the tense relation¬ 
ship [of egalitarian criticism] 
with the audience, even the most 
radical dramatic experiments 
are soon caught up in the 
drama market and deprived of 
their energy, their value." 

Robing himself in this perfectly 
vacuous correctness the critic 
plunges into a grimy cynicism, 
implying that nothing can be 
said or done as long as this drama 
market remains unchanged. This 
seems to be something of a fashion¬ 
able style of argument these days, 
not peculiar to this critic, 
aimed at a I lowing one to defend 
one T s principles and make a good 
show without ever saying anything. 

The reason I have tried to point 
out Brecht f s limitations, moreover, 
has been because I could think of 
no way better to deal with this 
current cynical philosophy than 
to "alienate" the Brecht mummified 
and vulgarized by it. I have 
no objection to their criticisms 
of Brecht as he appears in the 
Nissei Theatre or Kinokuniya Hall, 
but what of the Brecht of the 
Berliner Ensemble? Unless we 
begin to re-pose our questions 
from this standpoint we wiI I be 
able to probe no more deeply than 
some abstract standard of correctness 
or orthodoxy might allow. 

Were this "drama market"—the 
system, if you prefer—the extent 
of our problems, things would be 
simple enough. We would merely 


put the coming revolution before 
theatre and without a second 
thought throw ourselves body and 
soul into the political movement. 

But what the Brecht of the Berliner 
Ensemble shows us is the unmis¬ 
takable fact that we are at 
this moment, in this 
place, concerned with a 
structural entity that will re¬ 
main unchanged even if capitalism 
is replaced by something entirely 
different. It is absolutely im¬ 
possible to believe that a true 
revolution has taken place where 
it has proven impossible even 
to destroy the trinity of modern 
drama. 

These critics’ belief that 
nothing at all can be done is 
made possible by their mis¬ 
guided faith that everything 
will change with the arrival 
of the revolution. Clinging 
tightly to their optimism, they 
forfeit the ability to perceive 
just what that "everything" might 
be. Only after everything has 
in fact changed will these gentle¬ 
men first discover what everything 
was supposed to have been. That 
is how they avoid facing present 
realities. And that is how the 
realization of the Smoking Theatre 
is chased far back into the future. 

* 

It goes without saying that 
the state of affairs in which the 
people cease to be outsiders is 
the sine qua non for the establishment 
of the Smoking Theatre.!^ 

"I wished at once to be among 
the enchanters and the enchant¬ 
ed. . . ."20 On that frothing, 
boisterous Christmas Eve 
Wilhelm first saw a puppet play, 
though his mind was absorbed 
with the act of viewing, he 
was already conscious of its insuf¬ 
ficiency. "I wished ... at once 
to have a secret hand in the play, 
and to enjoy, as a looker-on, the 
pleasure of illusion."^ It is 
a dream shared by all modern spec¬ 
tators, not just Wilhelm, and 
a dream that only they—cut off 
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from the stage by the curtain— 
could in fact have. One might 
even suggest that it was to them 
alone that the privileged joy 
of this dream was granted. One 
cannot, however, overlook the 
fact that that joy is tinged 
with disappointment. While 
they proudly accepted their role 
as "people who watch,” there was 
a sense of dissatisfaction squatting 
sullenly in the pit of their stomachs. 
In the modern theatre, where the 
forces of unification and individ¬ 
uation oppose each other, when one 
speaks of, for example, audience 
identification, what one means is 
not only an imaginary unification 
with the fate of the characters 
but also the special way in which 
a modern audience relates to the 
actors holding forth on the opposite 
side of the curtain. 

Silence. No smoking. The 
actors have gotten some special 
dispensation—or so it seems to 
an audience subject to the coercion 
of that long string of prohibi¬ 
tions. Imagining just how good 
the actors must feel comprises 
a large portion of the audience’s 
pleasure in the modern theatre. 

Joy and pleasure can only be 
vicarious experiences insofar 
as they are on Iy a matter of iden¬ 
tification across space and dis¬ 
tance. It would hardly be surpris- 
ing if the audience should come to 
want to possess that pleasure 
directly for themselves. And 
not only the audience feels this 
way either. As for the pleasure 
taken by the actors, it is, for 
the most part, a mere reflection 
of the pleasure the audience 
must be experiencing. 

What does all this amount to? 

A bunch of people opposing each 
other, sandwiching the proscenium, 
believing that the real pleasure, 
the real joy—direct experience, 
if you will — lies on the other 
side of that proscenium and that 
they are experiencing only its 
reflection. In all probability 
real joy and pure direct experience 
do not exist in the modern theatre 


at all. Wilhelm’s simple hopes— 
everyone has some memory of once 
having shared them—eloquently 
describe the dilemma. He wants 
to see while being seen, to be 
seen while seeing. No, it’s 
not quite that simple. He wants 
to involve himself simultaneously 
in all dimensions of human experience 
at once. 

While we embrace the suspicion 
that theatre is one of the few 
places where this might be pos¬ 
sible, modern actors and audiences 
have long since lost any such 
hope. Popular phrases like "audi¬ 
ence participation " only reflect 
the spectator’s sneaking suspicion 
that the people on the stage are 
having one hell of a lot more 
fun than he is; and the actor’s 
sense that if the audience would 
only share their enjoyment with 
the poor people on stage his 
work would be a lot more rewarding. 
The people must cease to be outsiders, 
and "the people" includes both 
audience and actors. 

* 

If we refuse to cast off to 
the very limits of some Utopian 
time the idea of the Smoking Theatre 
which Brecht developed as a young 
man and discarded as an old one, 
how might we make it a reality 
in our own time? I have continued 
this essay in an attempt to respond 
to this question, but I too have 
begun to be uncertain whether 
the Smoking Theatre can be a theatre 
at all. The most advanced type 
of theatre I can think of would 
be a mobile multiform theatre 
that could be adapted as either 
a proscenium stage or a theatre- 
in-the-round, or transformed into 
the "gallery-style" stage that 
Artaud imagined. Yet this 
resembles in not even the l£ast 
respect a theatre supported by 
powerful modes or ideas capable 
of displacing tragedy and 
the humanistic notions of indi¬ 
vidual freedom and independence. 

In the final analysis, this multi¬ 
form theatre would be nothing 
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more than an attempt to meet 
the immediate crisis in modern 
theatre with structural 
improvements. And what is more, 
we may rest assured that we will 
not be allowed to smoke in it. 

Should we prove excessively 
zealous in our pursuit of the 
Smoking Theatre we might be forced 
to settle for a tidy little cafe 
theatre or the like. 

The idea of puffing away on a 
cigarette while watching a play 
is a most enjoyable and harmless 
one taken by itself, but in this 
society, the act of smoking a 
cigarette and that of seeing 
a play—both of which are normal, 
everyday activities when taken 
alone—cannot be performed in 
the same place at the same time. 

In January 1968, Kara Juro 
and the Situation Theatre pitched 
their red tent in the park at 
the west exit of Shinjuku Station 
and tried to perform one of their 
plays, but they were prevented 
from doing so by the intervention 
of the riot police. They had, 
during the previous year, repeat¬ 
edly submitted the prescribed 
applications for permission to 
use the park, but as their petitions 
had been consistently ignored, 
they decided to go ahead anyway 
and take the punishment eventually 
dished out to them. 

To jump from the frying pan of 
modern theatre buildings governed . 
by fire prevention laws is to 
find oneself in the fire of park 
ordinances, traffic control codes, 
public health regulations, and 
public safety statutes. The fact 
that it is absolutely forbidden 
to smoke in the theatre and the 
fact that one cannot perform a 
play in a place where tabacco 
is smoked truly have us coming 
and going. Try to escape the 
red no-smoking lamps. One false 
move and the riot police 
will see that you are safely 
returned to the warm confines 
of the modern theatre. Much 
as we would like to believe 
that our drama is serendipitous, 


the fact of the matter is that 
we are driven, coerced into the 
sole place where drama is legally 
tolerated: the modern theatre 
building. Despite its mild- 
mannered exterior, the Smoking 
Theatre of necessity finds itself 
in diametric opposition to this 
society. It is for this 
reason that we can say that the 
young Brecht, in off-handed Iy 
tossing out the notion of the 
Smoking Theatre, actually launched 
a frontal attack on the critical 
relationship between the social 
order, law, and modern theatre— 
its guaranteed freedom, its 
passive, habitual independence. 

The Smoking Theatre may not 
be a theatre at all but a movement, 
a movement to see theatre consistently 
performed where one may also freely 
enjoy smoking. 


*The masks on the title page 
of this article are from Theatre 
Center 68/70 f s production of Saito 
Ren*s Trust D.E . The masks were 
created by the actors, supervised 
by Abe Nobuyuki. 
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1. detaiI: Sekitori Nidai Shobuzuke 

2. Hananoue Homare no Ishibumi: 

, "Shi doji" 

3. detaiI: Datekurabe Okuni Kabuki: 
"Kasane" 

4. Seshu Akogi no Ura 

5. Datekurobe Okuni Kabuki 

6. detaiI: Ukiyozuka Hiyokuno 
Inazuma: "Suzugamori" 

7. Ukiyozuka Hiyokuno Inazuma: 
"Suzugamori" 

8. Futago Sumidagawa 

9. Ashiya Doman Ouohi Kagarni: 
"Kuzunoha" 


10. Igagoe Dochu Sugoroku 

11. Banshu Sarayashiki 

12. Robensugi no Yurai 

13. Iwato Odovi 

14. Ekin f s paintings on display 
for a summer festival. 

15. Scroll of the Manners and 
Customs of Tosa 

16. sketch 

17. sketch 

18. detail of a sketch for Igagoe 
Dochu Sugoroku 






Ekin (real name Hi rose Doi) 
lived in the domain of Tosa, now 
Kochi prefecture in Shikoku, 
during the last years of the 
Tokugawa shogunate and the begin¬ 
ning of the Meiji period (1813- 
1876). He went by the trade name 
of Kinzo and was known as eshi no 
Kinz o (Kinzo the painter), which 
was further reduced to a combina¬ 
tion of initial characters, Ekin, 
the name by which he is best known 
today. 

I would like to start with a 
question: Why has Ekin been vir¬ 
tually unknown and consequently 
denied the critical attention he 
deserves? Certainly, the fact 
that he was an artist physically 
removed from the cultural main¬ 
stream played a part, but it does 
not explain the reluctance—with 
a very few exceptions—of the 
people of his home province to 
hold him in esteem. To the criti¬ 
cal eye of members of the warrior 
and merchant classes, Ekin f s Kabu- 
ki pictures were vulgar and tawdry, 
the entertainments and consumption 
art of the masses. Ekin could not 
but have anticipated upper-class 
revulsion against his work, and it 
is likely that he we I corned it, for 
Ekin spares no pains to make clear 
the distinction between "us" and 
"them." Thus, with the exception 
of the common people of his day, 
Ekin has never been highly valued 
or even much noticed. 

Our problem today, however, 
lies in the very nature of our 
modernity, and our modernity T s 
notion of art, which has relegated 
Ekin to oblivion, making it impos¬ 
sible to rediscover him through 
evaluation and critical appraisal 
of his relevance. The modern 
concept of art in Japan has kept 
Ekin well outside our field of 
vision, and it therefore implies 
a certain point of view vis-a-vis 
that concept to introduce Ekin to 
the general public. Implicit in 


that position is a certain respect 
for popularity—the idea that an 
art form can be creative and revo¬ 
lutionary only to the extent that 
it is popular. It implies a li¬ 
beration of the concept of art. 

We must rediscover and reevaluate 
Ekin T s work as a part of our heri¬ 
tage that might allow us to trans¬ 
cend our modernity, and not in 
order to indulge ourselves in the 
quaint and bizarre aspects of the 
art of faraway places. 

When I first saw Ekin ? s work, 
it was in a very quiet room. I 
was overwhelmed, shocked. It was 
not an ideal way of encountering 
Ekin, but it did have certain ad¬ 
vantages: I was prevented, in 

this way, from simply dismissing 
Ekin T s intense individuality as 
part of the natural poetry of pop¬ 
ular celebrations. It is, never¬ 
theless, the relationship between 
Ekin f s work and communal festivals 
that is most important in coming 
to terms with him. 

My experience aside, Ekin’s 
Kabuki paintings must really be 
seen as they have always been 
seen—displayed as panels 1.8 
meters square, illuminated by lan¬ 
terns and naked candles, on plat¬ 
forms set up during summer festi¬ 
vals on temple grounds, along the 
approaches to shrines, or beneath 
the eves of houses in the 
city. It must be the night of a 
summer festival, and both the dark 
shadows of night and artificial 
illumination are necessary. Lan¬ 
tern light makes the paintings 
emerge out of the darkness, and 
candles set below, licking at the 
paintings, bring them to life. 

The candles even begin to seem 
like the implements of some mys¬ 
terious ritual, invading the dark 
to replace the intense summer sun 
of that country to the south. 
People approach the light, and, 
as they have in years past, peer 
through the darkness at scenes 
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ordinarily taboo. Their eyes 
wander over every corner of the 
paintings as they follow the 
stories they depict, and they ex¬ 
plode each detail, magnifying it. 
Ekin ! s paintings demand as much. 

The atmosphere of the Bon Festival, 
for welcoming the spirits of the 
dead back on their annual visit 
to earth, and the sense of release 
peculiar to summer festival nights 
stimulate people and help them to 
communicate with the extraordinary 
drama depicted on the screens. 
Ekin’s three basic colors, red, 
green, and black, also move long 
dormant emotions. Red, the color 
of profuse blood, is not there 
merely to be grotesque; Ekin f s 
use of the pigment makes it pos¬ 
sible to discern two different 
kinds of red—the red of pleasure 
and pain and that of bewitchment 
and release. Ekin f s paintings 
send chills of horror up and down 
the spines of his viewers, they 
force upon them a sense of anxious 
excitement, but they never close 
them up in the dark and humid well 
of despair. 

In sum, Ekin f s paintings con¬ 
tend with the festival itself, 
win out, and come to rule the 
festival night. The paintings 
lend a concrete and magnified 


presence to the complex, refracted 
energy derived from the pain, joy, 
dread, and din peculiar to the 
liberating, and yet supernaturaI Iy 
alive, summer festival night, and 
then they serve to agitate and 
provoke that night in return. The 
festival itself becomes an event 
supported by the power of the 
paintings to distill and actualize 
the energy of the summer night, 
to inject the festival with a new 
and more potent form of energy. 
Even the natural darkness of the 
summer night itself is an integral 
part of the art. The art is thus 
"total.” The fact that Ekin T s 
paintings are of Kabuki, another 
total art form, is no coincidence 
either. In fact, they would never 
have existed without their rela¬ 
tionship with Kabuki theatre. 

But the Kabuki that we know 
today is considerably different 
from that known to Ekin. The 
decadence found in the Kabuki of 
the Bunka and Bunsei periods 
(1804-1830) was The result, in 
part at least, of the development 
of the Kabuki spirit, directly 
linked with primal urges, within 
the people. In rural theatres, 
however, the expression of this 
Kabuki spirit differed consider¬ 
ably from the way it found expres- 






si on in the theatres of the 
cities, for the rural theatres 
were in constant touch with pop¬ 
ular religions and entertainments. 
In rural theatres, evil, preter¬ 
natural energy was not always 
transmuted into abstract beauty 
but, chaotic and confused, it 
was released violently by the 
pagan, distorting spirit of the 
theatre. Ekin’s Kabuki pictures 
truly had much in common with the 
potentials peculiar to rural 
Kabuki. Ekin took these poten¬ 
tials and tried to realize them 
in a different medium—that of 
tempera painting. 

One of the best examples of 
this technique is to be found in 
"Suzugamor i ff (see plate 1 
Ekin T s "Suzugamori" demonstrates 
his exaggerated use of the fiction 
implicit in the highly stylized 
techniques of Kabuki acting. By 
refusing human-drama content, 
Kabuki is able to achieve moments 
of pure, stylized beauty. It may 
be said that the drama to be 
found in this "content void" is 
peculiar to Kabuki. What Ekin did 
was to amplify it. Employing 
Kabuki ? s special variety of drama 
and magnifying it, Ekin trans¬ 
mutes the sense of nothingness 


into the power of destruction: 
the destructive power of the void. 
The homosexual Iy erotic Gonpachi, 
dressed as a youth, is cruel but 
not deranged and is given a cer¬ 
tain lofty strength. Ekin's dark, 
audacious wit took Kabuki f s anti- 
emotional stylization and turned 
it into the force of destruction 
Ekin ! s drawings lead me to think 
that the ideals of Kabuki, the 
original aspirations that were 
implicit in Kabuki T s birth but 
not necessarily ever appearing 
on stage, began to break through 
with the chaos and decadence of 
the last decades of the Tokugawa 
era. 

Special attention must be paid, 
however, to the fact that the in¬ 
tensity of "Suzugamori," created 
by the rejection of human emotions 
through the unreality of Kabuki 
stylization, seems exceptional 
among Ekin’s works. This is not 
simply because Suzugamori was ori¬ 
ginally written and performed as 
a Kabuki play while Ekin took most 
of his material from spoken mono¬ 
logue pieces [_gidayu-mono ~], most 
of which were adapted for the 
stage, but also because Ekin de¬ 
rived his sense of color and com¬ 
position for tempera painting from 



the rhythm and melody of these 
recital pieces (plates 389 

The provincial theatres of his 
day provided Ekin with the back¬ 
ground for his art. The theatre 
in Akaoka, for instance, was main¬ 
tained and developed by a commun¬ 
ity pervaded by the tension be¬ 
tween two groups—the lower class 
population of farmers, craftsmen, 
and fishermen, and the higher 
class population of merchants. 
Consequently, as the theatre de¬ 
veloped, the conflicting interests 
of these two groups vied for con¬ 
trol—one was the element of 
superstition and folk religion 
that is an inseparable part of 
the latent energy of the deprived, 
and the other was the open-minded, 
pleasure-seeking spirit of the 
merchant class. Ekin gave 
radically explicit form to the 
energies of the community, but 
this did not imply a move away 
from the masses and up to "art:" 
his work was, at all times, 
’’popular." Nevertheless, while 
Ekin’s art remained close to the 
masses, it never lost the power 
to agitate and provoke them. By 
remaining conscious of his own 
identity, Ekin was able to avoid 
being swaI I owed up. 

Ekin was the son of an ordinary 
lower class family, but he studied 
painting in Edo ETokyo] in the 
Kano school, the most influential 
school of painting of the time, 
and was appointed court painter 
by the lord of the Tosa fief upon 
his return. His behavior, 
however, was so scandalous that 
he was soon relieved of his post. 
Thus, Ekin had come full circle 
and returned to the masses from 
whom he had sprung. Following 

the road lain open to him as an 
"outlaw," Ekin immersed himself 
in the latent energies of the 
masses. Or, to put it another 
way, Ekin’s outlaw character was 
disciplined and channeled by the 
latent energy of the masses to 
whom he returned. 

Ekin’s humor is also related 
to the fact that he was a popular 






artist. Ekin often superimposes 
a joke (sometimes sexual) on an 
intense dramatic situation. If, 
for a moment, we allow our eyes 
to wander away from a painting ! s 
central tragic theme, we are like¬ 
ly to realize that the structure 
of the painting is such that the 
central tragic situation is being 
peered at by pairs of mocking 
eyes (see plate 4 This 

technique conveys a message, but 
that is not all. By injecting his 
pictures with obscene, mischievous 
laughter, Ekin creates a sense 
of impropriety. This sense of 
impropriety forces the energy of 
tragedy to blend with the people T s 
sense of freedom, and it causes 
a multiplication of images result¬ 
ing from the alternate concen¬ 
tration and diffusion of people f s 
attention. Ekin ! s humor is auda¬ 
cious, with a stroke of the brush 


making political and artistic 
authority seem meaningless. Take 
a look, for example, at the crest 
on the costume of the warrior, 
the villain of his particular 
story, in pI ate 11 .In 

short, by addressing himself to 
the multiple levels of understand¬ 
ing of the masses, Ekin made his 
art a medium of the masses and 
freed it from the rigid standards 
of moraIity. 

Ekin produced tempera Kabuki 
paintings during the last days 
of the old regime. In contrast 
to the work of most of the artists 
of his day, his was neither static 
nor interpretative. At the same 
time, his work did not depict the 
life of the common people in the 
realistic terms peculiar to modern 
civilization. This does not mean 
that Ekin was incapable of realism; 
his "Scroll of the Manners and^ 
Customs of Tosa" [Tosa Nenju Fu- 
zoku Emaki ] is filled with de¬ 
lightful, realistic scenes. Never¬ 
theless, Ekin's true value lies 
in the fact that he transformed 
the complex emotions of the 
masses, their psychology, into 
intense expressions of destruc¬ 
tive, liberating energy by em¬ 
ploying an uItranaturaI, material¬ 
istic realism that can, by no means 
be reduced to the pure real ism of 
sketches from life. 
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THE SONGS AND REVOLUTION OF BHARATHI 

David Ludden 


When the people of colonial countries moved to end their own 
subjugation, they took art out of the hands of ruIing-class culture- 
makers and turned it to the social and political issues that were 
at the base of their powerless social position. It is in the interest 
of rulers to keep theatre, songs, poetry, and art in general as apolit¬ 
ical as possible, for this secures them in a position of unquestioned 
dominance. When art comes to those divested of political power, it 
by definition becomes political. Because it seeks to counter the 
cultural domination of traditional education, it implicitly represents 
reeducation of the masses. And given its aim of reeducation, its 
stated intention to undermine the established order, it is revolution- 
ary. 

I wili be concerned here and In subsequent articles with the work 
of a particular artist in the initial phase of a nationalist movement. 

He is Subramanla Bharathiyar, or simply Bharathi, a poet of Tamil, 
the language of thirty-three million people in South India. He lived 
between 1882 and 1921, during the first outbursts of the nationalist 
movement In India, when the groundwork was laid for a long struggle 
that ended not in revolution but in the capitulation of the imperial¬ 
ist power. The revolution never materialized as an armed conflict 
between legions of imperialists and nationalists, but at its inception, 
long before this century T s rash of colonial struggles, it was indeed 
of revoIutIonary proportions. 

Bharathi ? s songs and poetry played a central role in the birth of 
the movement in South India. They exemplify forces working in the 
beginning of the revoIutionary decolonization process and tell us 
something about the nature of the reforms of thought, self-image, and 
social organization that must take place before a subject people is 
ready, not to beg for, but to assume—demand and gain—its independence. 
Bharathi f s work illustrates not only that a revoIutionary artist trans¬ 
forms his art into a medium of political education but also that in the 
process he may alter the nature of his native culture and change the 
direction of his art form. Bharathi was a prime mover of the struggle 
for independence, but he also injected innovations into Tamil poetry, 
song, and language as well. He marked, not only the beginning of the 
modern political age when India began to make history as a nation once 
again, but the beginning of modern Tamil literature, too. 

Tamil is the central language of the Dravidian group in South India. 
Its heritage parallels that of the northern Sanskrit tradition In antiq¬ 
uity and refinement. However, during the period of British rule in 


In transliterations of Tamil into English, a is pronounced as in "bar,” and a 
is pronounced as In "but.” 







India, English was the official language of government., business, and 
education throughout the country. To enter the mainstream of economic 
advancement, a student had to accept English discipline, thought, 
and patterns of behavior. In India there are at least sixteen major 
linguistic regions, but in the modern or colonial sector of the economy, 
these were disregarded in favor of the administrative convenience of 
English. Newspapers, radio, movies, and modern publishing, being im¬ 
ports from Britain, were all In English. The masses of Indian peas¬ 
ants and laborers, already isolated from the economic advantages of 
the colonial system, were; thus doubly cut off by virtue of their ig¬ 
norance of English. This dichotomization of the native population into 
Western-oriented and trad itionaI-peasant sectors is a universal charac¬ 
teristic of colonial economic and social structure. In India, the fact 
that the Anglicized class was national in scope while the indigenous 
population was split into many language affiliations was an added bar¬ 
rier to the unification of the population against foreign domination, 
if is an obstacle even today to national solidarity in independent 
India. 


A first step in the formulation of a nationalist movement was the 
disaffection of the educated class with imperialist cultural domination 
and their return to their native language as a primary means of expres¬ 
sion. It was a move toward reunification with the masses. It is the 
Western-oriented native class that makes foreign rule of the colony 
possible; without the emergence of this class, administration of such 
a vast colony as India would have proven more expensive and time con¬ 
suming than the prof it offered by the land could afford. This class 
was nurtured from the very beginning of foreign control by English 
schools, English media, and English systems of promotion and reward, 
it is clear that a movement away from the foreign system of education 
would be the first step in the mutiny of this all-important internal 
ruling class. In India, this meant a resurgence of vernacular languages 
among educated people. And in fact this is what happened: in various 
sections of the country, lawyers, businessmen, teachers, judges, ad- 
mini straters, and their peers became the. prime movers of the Indian 
National Congress. 


The next step in the formation of a movement was to counteract 
foreign cultural domination at all levels of society. Mass reeducation 
became a pressing need. Bharathi was the central figure in initiating 

this all-important reeducation process in the south. 

Bharathi was a rebellious son of the ruling class. Born a Brahmin, 
a member of the priestly caste, he was retained during his youth at the 
court of the rajah of Ettapuram, who, like other regional princes 
during the period of.Brftlsh rule, maintained trad!tidns Of . great pomp 
and pretense although he had lost the power enjoyed in earlier times. 
Bharathi was an absent-minded boy who would literally forget to go to 
school when he was halfway there, books in hand. He was a belligerent 
truant throughout high school, who finally educated himself in English, 
Tamil, and Sanskrit at the holy city of Benares, where he lived with 
his uncle between the ages of fifteen and twenty. Bharathi f s father 
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scruffy beard, a big turban, and a long, defiant mustache. A master¬ 
ful incompetent, at every juncture in his life, it seems, someone he 
had.befriended with a song helped him out of debt and danger. 

Bharathi *s fame was as a lyricist, and Tamil is a language of song. 
Children learn their lessons by song; prayers are song, as are stories 
and I overs * midnight whisperings. Every piece of literature cherished 
by Tamil culture is written in verse and sung. Traditional songs are 
primarily religious. They deal with myth, ritual, morality, and devo¬ 
tion to God (which is sometimes used as an image of the have of men 
and women). It was as a singer of devotional songs that Bharathi 
gained fame in the court and temples of Benares; he wrote and sang 
compositions in praise of the gods and saints all his life. And the 
rhyme and rhythm of devotional songs fills even his roost political 
works. 

After his return from Benares to Madras, however, Bharathi became 
and more a political figure. His devotion to God merged with his de¬ 
votion to the goddess of India—a united, strong, and free India. He 
blended the ancient tradition of songs of devotion to God with songs 
of the nationalist movement. He was the first poet of Tami I--and 
perhaps of any Indian language—to take this traditional medium and 
turn it into a medium of mass political education. 

Tamil 


Among the tongues of men 
there Is none 
i know 

so sweet as TamiI. 

Te I I me 

Is it right to live 
like beasts, or idiots, 
your land and 
and mother tongue 
degraded in the world? 

We must spread the sweetness 
of TamiI 

until it covers the globe. 

Among a I I poets, there are none 
like Kamban, Valluvar, and Mango. 
Fame, in truth, is theirs alone. 

We are living deaf 

M; dumb ft, m , 

and blind. 




You say you want 
prosperity? 

Then make the thunder 

. HU Si 1 ta»H | g»»illil8» 

resound in every street. 
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We must 

translate the wisdom of foreign lands 
and recreate works of fame and grace, 
in TamiI. 

Our beloved 

ancient tales 

have lost their dignity. 

Other lands must see 
and love their artistry 
and greet them 
with respect. 

When a sou I i s born 
of true light, 
it shines in every word. 

When the love of art and poetry 
grows Iike a flood over the earth, 

all the fallen blindmen 
will regain their eyes 
and honor. 

For they taste the 
the cI ear nectar 
of TamiI song. 

Here on earth 
they know 

the deathless beauty 
of the gods. 


The first Tamil daily newspaper was begun in 1880. It was of neces¬ 
sity a conservative attempt to bring the political events of the day 
to the masses of Tamil people. It was founded by a patriot who sought 
to undermine the English monopoly on news presentation. In 1904 
Bharathi joined the paper’s staff as a translator of English speeches 
and news articles. In the next few years, political events were to 
conspire to give additional focus and a public outlet to his songs and 
poetry. 


As we have learned from the invasion of Cambodia and the recent 
massacres at Kent State, Jackson State, and August, Georgia, specific 
acts of governmental repression and brutality can change a political 
climate overnight. In India, the partitioning of Bengal in 1905 by the 
ambitious viceroy Lord Curzon was such an occurence. Ironically enough, 
it was this move to obviate a coalition between Muslims and Hindus in 
India’s traditionally most rebellious state that gave impetus to the 
first national organization of rebellion. A boycott of British goods 
was begun and a complementary effort made to revive swadeshi , the 
domestic production of goods for native profit only. In 1906 
the Indian National Congress met, chaired by Dadahabhai Naoroji, who 
analyzed for the members the exploitative process and the present crisis 





and declared for the first time the commitment of that body to swaraj— 
home rule. The phrase Vand& Matharam , taken from a novel by the Bengali 
writer Bankim Chandra Chatterjea, became the rallying cry for the new 
nationalist movement. It meant n bow in worship to the motherland/* and 
it symbol I zed the combination of devotion to God and to country upon 
which the movement and BharathMs poetry were based. 

Also in 1906, as part of the Swadeshi Movement, Chidambaram Pi Ilai 
founded the Swadeshi Steamship Company in Madras. It was the first 
native-owned and -operated trading company in India since the landing 
of the East India Company nearly two and a half centuries earlier. It 
was subjected to constant harassment by the authorities and was 
eventually driven out of business. Two years later, Pi Mai was jailed 
for sedition and then sentenced to prision and exile at hard labor. 

Indictment of a Revolutionary by a Vfhite Colonial Governor 
(Originally written as Finch charging Chidambaram Rillai) 
translated for Huey Newton 

You 

have ignited the passion 
for freedom 
throughout this land. 

You stir coals into flame. 


will break you, 
starve your resolve 
in prison. 


will parade my power 
indomitab!e. 

You bring masses together 
with a song of freedom. 

You insult us, 

defy the crown: 

you have built a ship 

and brought wealth to the people. 

You spoke truth 

to people chained in cowardice. 

You broke the law: 
you revealed the injustice 
of poverty 
sIavery 

death by decay. 

You preach heroism 

and give castrate slaves their manhood. 
They cry out, "Enough suffering/' 
and you heal them, 
feeding desire 
to cure anemic hearts. 
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These slaves were content 
with their labor, but 

you showed the way. , 
to fame >/>$&•?/ r\ • • 

through skill. 

You have nurtured this longing 

for self-rule . : 

everywhere 






you sowed the seed 


But, can a rabbit - do a lion’s work? 
WiI I you live to see it done? 

I will sh- sh- shoot you down, 
stab the heart of discontent. 


I'll show you what wisdom is 
you'II find it 
deep in prison. 


wi I I 
have 


Chidambaram Pillai's Reply 
translated for Bobby Seale 


In our own I and 

we can no longer be slaves 

asleep. 

We are no longer afraid. 


On this earth 
inj ustIce mu I ft plies 
with toleration. ,■ 

Does God have eyes? 

Wi.il he not seef 


We '"ifflbl./ii 

Vandi Mgtharam. iu .k ,,; 

unti.il/ life passes from us.vf|/|/ 

To the motherland we sacrifice 
ourselves 










is cur wealth stolen from 
exp lot ted 

every minute of the day? 


Should we continue 
to d i e 

sobbing silently to ourselves 
forever? 


Or is life so sweet 
we dare not risk it 
for rebirth in freedom? 


We are four-hundred million 

Are we dogs? 

or chi!dren of pigs? 


Is it only you 
who are human? 


Sir, do I speak justly 
or is all this mere 
obstinacy? 


Is it a sin to Iove freedom 

untiI death? 


Can you call this 
worship of anger? 


is it a crime to end our suffering? 
Is there hatred in that? 


We have learned 

the on Iy way is unity 

That 

we have learned well. 


We will no longer be surprised 

confused 

separated 

by your cruelty. 


Our will is unshakabIe 


If you slice my flesh 
i nto bits, - 


will' you lose your fear of us? 
your hunger for revenge? 

Will you gain your purpose? 

When my corpse is, burnt 
my heart will no+,*rte'lt/- 

for there is locked 




unsatisfied 
my life desire: 

freedom. 


This was the beginning of the cycle of revolt and repression that 
fed the first flames of the independence movement and provided Bharathi 
with his initiation into real politics. Events demanded to be inter¬ 
preted for the people, and two new media appeared—the underground or 
hand-out newspaper and the mass meeting. In Madras, both were centered 
around Bharathi. With private funding, he founded two- leaflet papers, 
one in English and one in Tamil. The Tamil daily, India , handed out 
in the streets and marketplaces and public meetings, was printed on red 
paper, and in its pages Bharathi ! s poems appeared publicly for the first 
time. The meetings were usually held on the long, white beach in Madras 
city, bordering the Bay of Bengal. Speakers from all over the state and 
country came to the beach; they were often radicals who had come into 
public view as a result of recent events. But the real gathering force 
lay in Bharathi f s songs. He sang and spoke and taught. And the people 
sang with him. Men on their way home from work stopped to listen to the 
music and found themselves learning of their own slavery. They 
confronted their first political analysis of the ills that they felt 
about them every day. That is the value of song as a medium, especially 
among a non I iterate people isolated from public events and with little 
awareness of their own plight. 

In a colonial mine, plantation, or factory, the driving force of the 
laborers is fear. The people are cut off from wealth, power, advance¬ 
ment, and learning. Through fear they are cut off from each other. 

They cease to be a collective people at all and become so many indivi¬ 
dual wage earnerrs. They relinquish their manhood for the right to 
survive. They have no power as a race, a culture., a nation. All power 
is the foreigners 1 , and it is they who make history in the colony. 
Natives have no pride, no courage, no will. And this image of them¬ 
selves as iazy, heathen, barbaric morons is perpetuated by every word 
that issues from the mouth of The Man. it is this self-image that 
perpetuates their powerlessness 3nd makes them so much easier for the 
colonialists to dominate. It becomes only natural for these people 
to be ruled, for they have become incapable of ruling themselves. They 
are degraded by their race, religion, language—by their very existence. 
And this degradation is taught them every minute of the day until it 
becomes an integral part of their minds. The rulers are white. South 
Indians are very black. Everything native becomes associated with 
backwardness and stupidity; everything English and white becomes 
powerful, rich, educated, and worthy—even demanding—of emulation and 
adoration. 

The Present State of the Indian People 

My heart cannot bear 

to think of people brought so low. 

Fearing fear, afraid, 
they are dying . 

On this earth, for them, 
nothing is without terror. 


They cry out, "Cheating devils, 

in the tree, the pond 
asleep in the hills." 

Afflicted 

maddened, 

to think is to be afraid. 

They call him witch doctor. 

He turns their soul with a word, 
and measures out their fear. 

Black magic. 

How many thousand tortures? 

Kings receive what is given 

and protect the people— 

that is the order of this world. 

This government sows on Iy fear. 

Seeing its power 
supernaturaI 
they grow faint. 

A soldier is coming 

—the people are afraid. 

The police 

—poor hearts stop. 

A man with a gun, still far off 

—they run in the house, 
to hide. 

Someone is coming 

—they see his clothes 
and stand silently. 

Their hands are folded, 
weak and a fra id 
they moan 

and live like housecats. 

My heart cannot bear to 
to see men so degraded. 

Are there yet a few differences 
separating us? 

Would, say, ten mi I I ion 
be too many? 

If daddy says the snake has six heads, 
the son, defiant, says five. 

They split up, fake sides, 
and feud for years upon years. 

They do not see the Shasti'as , 
but, believing lying devils, 
call their brothers heretics. 

Foaming at the mouth, 
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Tamil with a love for all India. Heroes of the past came from all over 
the nation—they were Bengalis, Punjabis, Nagas, Vaishnavas, Shaivites. 
Historically, there was no unified nation before the British conquest, 
but Bharathi’s collective presentation gives a picture of the historic 
wealth that lay within the boundaries of what is now India. He shows 
that these people, essentially united by culture and geography and 
dominated by no one, had created one of the greatest civilizations on 
earth. When he sings of the past and its glories, his songs are joyous 
and boastful, filled with superlatives. 

And then he speaks of the present. His songs are melancholic in 
the extreme when he sings of the slavery, the "fear, the poverty, the 
starvation that "reek like a corpse” across the land. He uses the 
image of blindness: a blind nation, a blind people, "bIind children 
following the touch of a foreign hand.” 

Bharathi speaks of the means by which the people are kept in this 
state. Their oppression comes from without and within, he says. The 
people cling to superstition, crying out after deviIs and curses rather 
than looking to the political realities that determine their slavery. 
They are separated from one another by ten million petty feuds, and 
yet they are all persecuted by the same forces. They are fragmented, 
each group clinging to its own life without thinking of the sower they 
have collectively to improve their common condition. The people do 
not see the greatness of their past or their present subjugation be¬ 
cause they are blinded by lies and fear. They do not see the 
Shastras , the ancient books of morality and social duty, which they 
all hold in common, because they be I ieve the witchcraft of the 
foreigner. They are blinded by his. cruelty. They are shackled by 
the! r own fear. ~ . 

The foreigner becomes the object of catharsis, ignoring whatever 

good may have come to the people in the colonial age, Bharathi makes 
subservience itself the demon, and the foreigner the one who controIs 
it. By restoring the glory of the national history before colonial 
times, he makes the colonial period seem an unnatural interruption of 
the people’s own historical progress. Thus, he exhorts them to remove 
the demon from their land and minds, and to continue to develop their 
own culture, their own national history, once more. He shows how 
the movement of peoples to nationhood is a historical process and how, 
in order to live among the nations of the world, the Indians must 
carve out for themselves their own free nation. He praises the national 
movements in Belgium and that of Mazzini in Italy; he praises the 
Russians and the French, The movement of people to control their own 
destiny is as sure as tjme itself, and as irresistible. The ruling 
British cling on in desperation, he says; they are seeking to get 
their last revenge on the people who will soon rise up and take their 
land back from the pillage of the white man. Freedom becomes a histori¬ 
cal certainty, and the foreigners who fight against it are disparaged 
with the same wit and sarcasm they had used to denigrate the natives’ 
character. The foreigner is portrayed as a loathsome, greedy, violent, 
barbaric devil who rules by the force of evil alone. The people are 
the vehicle of history’s fulfillment, and they move toward freedom with 
■•the >righteousness and indomitable strength of God, - v- — - - r 

The Glory of Freedom ' ■. ./ 
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hero i c; 

and asks for freedom. 

Will he be content 
with less? 

When a man craves ambrosia 
will he bother his head 
with cheap wine? 

When he finds his own greatness, 

his fife duty, 

all else becomes a lie. 

Then, • ' 

can coolie labor 
consume his mind? 

If he knows 

for every man born 

death is certain, 

will he foresake his pride 

and be Iieve 

that clinging to life 

is 11ving? 

When he sees the truth, 

that it is difficult and excellent > 

to be born a man, 

will he violate the soul of manhood 
to save his flesh from the fire? 

WiI I men sel j the sun in the sky 

and live by the light of lightning bugs? 

When freedom 
the sweeter eye 
is lost, 

can you fold your hands 
and live in servitude? 

Hording joys of dirt, 
desire, 

will he lose the dream, the glory of freedom? 

If you sell your eyes to buy a painting, 

won*t they laugh 

and mock you in the street? 

When he has sung: Vande Matharam, 
and bowed in prayer to the motherland, 
will he ever again fall 
at the feet 
of ? I I us ion? 

Can he ever forget the one and only mantra? 
Vande Matharam! - ' 



Thus, in Bharat'hMs songs, freedom for the Indian people becomes a 
matter of God f s will. Bharathi wrote several translations of the 
Bengali song "Bande Matharam . " Bande is to bow in worship and 
adoration; matharam is from the same Sanskrit root from which "mother" 
derives—it means one^s own mother, and motherland, as well as goddess, 
the Mother Goddess, Kali. Kali is the consort of Shiva; she is at once 
the imother, protectress, and lover of all men, and their punisher, the 
vengeful destroyer of a I I that is evil. Kali is identified and equated 
in Bharathi f s songs with Mother India. Protecting her people, she will 
nurse their infant courage and lead them into battle. Freedom will 
come through the grace of Kali and the people must become worthy 
through discipline, self-denial, and the performance of tbeir ordained 
social duty— dharrna. Worship is not only prayer but life. It is the 
duty of the people to reform their society in such ways that it will 
become strong and united against the evil that is subservience. 

Bharathi, more than taking the format of religious songs and adapting 
it to political themes, took the relation of a worshiper to his God 
that has come down through Hindu tradition and equated it with the 
relation of a patriot to his nation. Bharathi speaks to that heritage 
in the words of a religious mystic and makes it relevant to the modern 
context. 

In this modern context, it is the duty of the patriot to eliminate 
a I I feuds and inequalities within Indian society that impede the uni¬ 
fication of the country for the freedom struggle. The separation and 
inequality of caste, the slavery of women, the tradition of elitist 
rule, popular ignorance and illiteracy, and regional and religious 
rivalries—these are the elements that must be eliminated from the 
hearts and minds of every Indian. And yet it is these very traditions 
that are set off as auspicious if not mandatory in the Shastra 
literature. Caste differences and the lowly position of women in 
society are basic to dharma literature of the ancient period, but 
there are places in the Epics and Tamil literature where these practices 
are criticized, and Bharathi cites these. His purpose was not merely 
to unite people with their historical past, with its political and 
religious forms. He meant rather to unite them with the very flow of 
their own history, which would carry them to freedom 3 s a modern nation; 
and he meant to rekindle the flames of religious devotion and social 
duty, not in order to reinstate the forms of worship and social customs 
of the past, but to bring people to the realization that devotion to a 
religious ideal — like a free lndia—entaiIs concomitant social responsi¬ 
bilities. These social duties he teaches them directly, in words easily 
remembered and easily made an integral part of the social conciousness. 

At all times the duty to remove social inequities is placed in a reli¬ 
gious context and a nationalistic one. 

Bharathi f s presentation of national leaders in action gives the 
people a feeling for the present reality of a nationwide movement. In 
this way, he stimulated a national identification in the present, 
which.flows out of the identity he created for the past and creates a 
sense of progress and promise. Bharathi ? s songs prepared people emotion¬ 
ally, socially, and politically to participate in the movement; they 
constitute the cultural background that "educated" the people for social 
reform and for mass action in projects like boycotts and swadeshi, and 
later in the militant nonviolent struggle led,by Gandhi and his 
f o I I owe rs, 
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In the afternoon 

play joyfully. 

Spend your days like this 
my love. 


You must never lie 
or worse, 

make fun of anyone 


God is our aid, 
no harm, no ev i I 
will ever come to you 
my love. 


If we see a man 
sinning grave Iy, 
it is no use to be afraid 
Knock him down 
and trample him. 


When misery 
and suffering 
close in around you 
it does no good 
to become weary. 


There is a God full of love 
who will drive it all away. 


Laz i ness Ls our ruin. 

Don’t defy your mother’s call 


The child who cries 
gasping, stuttering 

Is Iame. 


Take courage 
and struggle 
my love. 


Know that sacred Tamil Nadu 

is the mother who bore you. 

Join your hands in prayer to her 


She is the sweetness in ambrosia 
she is the land of your fathers. 


Tamil !’s the greatness of words 

Learn your mother tongue 
as a prayer. 

Dai ly praise our India, 

so fuff of wealth' V . 
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In the south. Cape Kumari. 

The endless ocean lies on the east and west. 

This is the land of the Vedas, 
and here heroism was born. 

This unconquerable India, 
worship her as your god, ' _ ■ 

my Iove. - 

There is no such thing as caste. 

To say families are high, 
or low, 
is a sin. 

The man full of love, 
justice, wisdom, learning— 
he is the great one, 
my chiId. 

You must show love 
to a M Iiving things, 

and know that God is Truth. 

You need a strong heart. 

This is the way to live, 
my chiId. 

In 1908 terrorism made its appearance in the Indian national move¬ 
ment—the first bomb was aimed at a British official and took the lives 
of two white women. The government moved to repress the revolt St its 
source. Introducing Law No. 144 into the Indian Penal Code, they forbade 
the unlawful assembly of more than five persons and the incitement of 
individual emotions to disturb the peace in any public place,. The songs 
and meetings on the beach in Madras had caused many incidents of 
violence between police and the people. The law obviously was aimed 
at these gatherings and at hand-out literature. A warrant was issued 
for the arrest of the editor of India , and the man whose name was 
registered as editor was arrested and imprisoned. Bharathi was con¬ 
vinced to seek refuge in the French colonial territory of Pondicherry, 
within the borders of the Madras presidency, and to continue publishing 
India from the safety of exile. His poems and paper were banned in 
British India and confiscated on sight. He, iIke Mazzini, remained 
in exile for the bulk of his productive years; and he returned to 
his homeland after the majority of his songs and poems had been 
written. He died an ignoble death in an accident with a temple elephant 
in Madras, In 1921. He never saw even a glimmer of his dreams fulfilled 
in political reality. 
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SOUNDS MAGAZINE 

sahi Sonorama is a living news magazine, an ear-witness to the 
important events of history. Through recordings of actual sounds and 


live voices, it captures the almost convulsive changes in society, 
the most significant moments in history. Asahi Sonorama is a com¬ 



pletely new medium without comparison. 

’70 New Year . Issue 

Voices of Change and Upheaval:, 

People Who Changed 

the Course of History 

Lenin MacArthur 

Hitler Castro 

Mao Tze-tung Churchill 

de Gaulle Stalin 

Kennedy Roosevelt 

Tojo Yamamoto 

Cohn-Bendit Oda 


’69 New Year Issuer- 


Specials: What is the 1970 Renewal of the Security Treaty to Us ?/ Nixon-Sato 
Diplomacy/Okinawa and the Problems of American Military Bases/Turbulence 
Accompanying the 1960 Renewal of the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty/From the 1960 
Security Treaty Crisis to 1970 

February Issue Apollo 8 succeeds in translunar mission/ Tokyo U. in Turmoil Jan. 
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BALLAD OF SOLDIERS 


lyrics by Hasegawa Shiro 
music by Tanikawa Gen 



*Stanzas A), B), and C) are repeated in each verse except the 
second to the last where A) is immediately followed by D) . 


Gita o totte gen o hare 
Heitai no uta o utao 
Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Onboro bune ni tsumikomare 
Okuridasareta heitai yo 
Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Abura no umi ni ukandeta 
Bukkubukku no shikabane ga 

Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Janguru no oku ni hikaru mono 
Are wa chiisa na sharecBbe 

Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Heitai wa ikita manma de 
Renga no shita ni uzumatta 
Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Gozo-roppu ga tobidashite 
Reito ni sareta heitai wa 
Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi -hoi 

Haru wa ura-ra no no no hate de 
Uji-mushi darake de dorodoro tokeru 

Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Shichi nenkan no toshitsuki sugite 
Kaette kita heitai mo iru 

Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 


Kotsutsumi in natta heitai wa 
Fureba karakara oto ga suru 
Hayohoi-hayoho?-hayohoi-hoi 

Sekken futatsu ni kutsushita nisoku 
Chirigami sarumata moratta yo 
Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Karada hanbun futtonde 
Garakuta ni natta heitai wa 
Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Ekimae hiroba de hamonika narasu 
Katte kuru zo to isamashiku 
Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Sarariman wa mitsuketa yo 
Rashu-awa no hajimar? ni 

Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Ekimae hiroba no benchi no ue ni 
Shinda heitai 
Shinda heitai 
Shinda heitai . . . 

Shinde mo hamonika hanasazu ni 
Kuchi kara hamonika hanasazu ni 
Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 
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Take up your guitar and put it into tune. 

Sing a song of soldiers all together now. 

Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Herded on a barnacled, bilge-water brig; 

Shipped out, waved goodbye, the soldier went to war. 

Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Oil-slicked ocean waves were his Waterloo, 

His sea-sick carcass lay rolling in the brine. 

Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

What’s thaf shining there, in jungles deep and dark? 

Wind worn skull and bones basking in the light. 

Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Still alive and breathing, the soldier disappeared— 

Bricks on bricks had buried him, we heard from him no more. 
Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Liver, heart, kidneys, lungs, stomach, intestines, 

Blown to smithereens, he froze and decomposed. 

Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Spring came to the steppe and warm breezes, too. 

Maggot maggot infested, the soldier slowly thawed. 

Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

The days and nights of seven years came and went at last 
And some of the soldiers made it home again. 

Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Some came home in packages bowed and neatly wrapped. 

Boxed bones, rattIe-rattIe, teI I-taIe shake . 

Hayohoi-hayoho?-hayohoi-hoi 

Soap, socks, toilet paper’s all we have to give. 

In appreciation for the life you’ve had to live. 

Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Half his body left behind and half brought home again; 

There he is, the human wreck, can’t imagine where he’s been! 
Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

His repatriated half plays harmonica. 

Sings ballads of the war and begs for its bread. 

Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

A commuting businessman found him lying there— 

It just so happens that the rush hour had begun. 

Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayohoi-hoi 

Laid out on a bench in front of the station. 

The dead soldier 
The dead soldier 
The dead soldier . . . 

Dead fingers welded to his harmonica. 

Dead lips welded to his harmonica. 

Hayohoi-hayohoi-hayoho?-hoi 
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Behind Kichijoji Meiten Kaikan 



We invite our readers to take advan 
tage of a truly rare opportunity. 
The Beggar of Love , which appears 
in English on the following pages, 
will premier simultaneously in 
Tokyo and Naha, Okinawa, on August 
1. Curtain time is 7:00 P.M., and 
admission is ¥500 in Tokyo and 
$1.50 in Okinawa. Performances 
will take place in the red tent of 
the Situation Theatre which will 
be located just off Kokusai Dori, 
next to the Ryukyu Bank and across 
the street from the Okinawa Times, 


from August 1 through 10 in 
Naha. In Tokyo, performances will 
also be held in a red tent pitched 
within the grounds of the Kitaya 
Inari Shrine, near Harajuku Station, 
August 1, 2, 3; behind the Ki chi - 
ioii Meiten Kaikan, August 6, 7, 

8, 9, 13, 14, 15, 16, 20, 21, 22, 
and 23; and within the grounds 
n-f vnchima Tpniin Shrine in 


Kichijoji August 29 and 30. 

The Situation Theatre will also 
perform The Beggar of Love in 
Sapporo during September as they 
continue their Tokyo performances. 
Further information may be obtained 


through The Situation Theatre 
[Jokyo Gekijo], telephone (03)- 
314-4640. The play will, of course, 
be performed in Japanese . Seats 
will not be reserved, and those 
wishing to attend are urged to arrive 
at least twenty minutes early. 


This play was origina 
1970 issue of Umi. 


y published under the title Ai no Kojiki in the March 


Copyright 1970 by Kara Juro 

translation Copyright 1970 by David Goodman 


Caution: 

This play is fully protected, in whole, in part or in any 
form under the copyright laws of the-United States of Amer¬ 
ica, the British Empire including the Dominion of Canada, 
and all other countries of the Copyright Union, and is sub- 
ject to royalty. All rights, including professional, amateur, 
motion picture, radio, television, recitation, pub Iic reading, 
and any method of photographic reproduction are strictly re¬ 
served. For professional and amateur rights all inquiries shou 
be directed to Concerned Theatre Japan Co., Ltd., Hikari-cho 
2-13-25, Kokubunji-shi, Tokyo 185, Japan. 


Id 
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Somewhere in the city 3 in the shadow of tall buildingsi 
A snow drift of litter. An old public toilet. Only 
the sound of water flushing is violent 3 energetic. 

Grass sprouts beside the cement trough of the urinal; 
in the jamb of the door to the ladies 1 room on the 
right green-bottle flies teem. The late afternoon sun 
shines through a high window. A street light comes on 
in the hasty evening 3 and the sound of a hurdy-gurdy can 
be heard from a nearby department store. Aunty Midori^ 
is squatting on the cement before the urinal and vomiting. 
Taguchi is rubbing Midori’s back. 


Aunty Midori: 

Thank you, sonny. 

Taquchi: 

Is that enough? 

Midori: 

Yes, that’s enough, sonny. 

Taguchi: 

Are you feeling better now? 

Midori: 

Just leave me alone, sonny. 

Taguchi: 

You really are feeling better, aren’t you? 

Midori: 

Hey, how come you T re paying so much attention to me? 

Taguchi: 

Does it annoy you? 

Midori: 

I can take care of myself. l T ve never even rubbed my wife’s back. 
How come you rubbed mine? 

Taguchi: 

Because you didn f t seem to be feeling well. 

Midori: 

There T s nothing wrong with me. 

Taguchi: 

But you’re white as a sheet. 

* Japanese readers would recognize Aunty Midori immediately as being a police- 
lady who stands at busy intersections near schools to help children cross 
the street. Aunty Midori is dressed in the normal police-lady uniform of 
green smock and yellow, inverted sailor’s cap. Aunty Midori also carries 
a yellow flag with which to signal cars to stop. 
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Midori: 

Tired, that r s all. Just tired. I f ll bet you get exhausted when 
you T re tired, too. 

Taguchi: 

Yes. Well, IMI be getting home now. 

Midori: 

Wait a minute. The portal of youth—it f s broken. 

Taguchi: 

What? 

Midori: 

Your zipper. 

Taguchi: 

I can take care of this with a snap. 

Midori: 

Where are you going? You going home? 

Taguchi: 

Yes. 

Midori: 

Come on, rub my back a little more. 

Taguchi: 

Okay. 

Midori: 

Rub my back, and I Ml give you something nice. 

Taguchi: 

I don f t want anything. 

Midori: 

As you like, but come a bit closer. 

Taguchi: 

But...l ! ve got to get going now. 

Midori : 

Somebody nice waiting for you? A woman maybe? 

Taguchi: 

A woman? Insurance salesmen like me can T t afford the luxury 
of keeping women waiting. 

Midori: 

Women are best kept waiting. 

Taguchi: 

I live alone. 
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Midori: 

You must be lonely. A bed that ! s never made, and cigarette 
ashes all over the floor. You f ve never so much as taken a 
woman there, and you f ve led your serious life. Am I right? 

Taguchi: 

I f m good for nothing! 

Midori: 

What do you mean, good for nothing? 

Taguchi: 

There f s nothing special about me. From junior high school to 
now, l f ve done about average . I T m a common man who fits nicely 
into his nook and grows older and older. That T s me. 

Midori: 

Nobody grows older at your age. 

Taguchi: 

Yes, but the calendar in my apartment gets older. Year 
year l f ve got nothing to write on it. 

Midori: 

Why don T t you buy a new one? 

Taguchi: ' 

But I haven't got anything to write on it. 

Midori: 

Look, you T re just a late bloomer, that's all. You f ve got talent. 
You're just too cautious. 

Taguchi: 

Do you really think so? 

Midori: 

Indeed I do. 

Taguchi: 

I have to go to the bath, so I T I I be on my way now. 

Midori: 

Which bath are you going to? 

Taguchi: 

The Sweet-Flag Bath on the other side of the road. 

Midori: 

Today all the baths are closed, It's the sixteenth, a vacation. 
You know as well as I do that it f s a holiday everywhere when 
the new moon falls on a Monday. 

Taguchi: 

That f s awful—the baths are on vacation. 
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Midori : 

Awful? 

Taguchi: 

I mean, I haven't got anything else to do. 

Midori : 

Come closer. 

Taguchi: 

Huh? 

Midori: 

Come here and rub my back. 

Taguchi: 

Are you still feeling badly? 

Midori: 

I just want somedne to be nice to me. 

Taguchi: 

Nice? 

Midori: 

Consider it, my friend, there's not a man in this 
world as sweet as me. In the wilting heat, dressed like 
this, I'm there to watch over everyone's traffic safety. 

I pour my heart into my work and for only three-hundred 
and fifty yen a day. 

Taguchi: 

I understand. 

Midori: 

Yes, but not everyone understands as we I I as you. They a I I 
think I'm some kind of cricket in winter. 

Taguchi: 

Makes my teeth chatter. 

Midori: 

Something wrong with your teeth? 

Taguchi: 

No, you were just talking about being a cricket in winter, 

and. . . . 

Midori: 

I'm just a prodigal who's about over the hill. Come, rub my 
back. The sun's almost set, but I'm so . . . I'm stiI I warm, 
see? 

Taguchi :(touching him): 

Yes. 
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Midori: 

l f ve got a fever. When the sun goes down, I feel like I f m 
going to burn up. 

Taguchi: 

You f re pretty warm all right. Are you breaking out, maybe? 

Midori: 

In a rash of love, yes. 

Taguchi: 

Love!? 

Midori: 

Is it funny? 

Taguchi: 

No. It r s just that I T ve never heard a man use that word so 
distinctly before. 

Midori: 

Emba rrassed? 

Taguchi: 

Mm. 

Midori: 

Alas, to my chagrin, I fear ... I fear I might just die 
of this rash of love. 


fTaguchi is silent) 


Come closer and rub my back gently. 

Taguchi: 

Yes, but the bath .... 


Midori : 

If you don T t mind a shower, you can take one here. 


Taguchi: 

A shower of piss!? No thanks. 

Midori: 

How could you think I ! d even suggest such a vulgar thing. 
WeMl collect water from the tap in that funnel over there, 
see, and I Ml splash it on you through the window. 


Taguchi: 

But this is a public toilet. 


Midori: 

Don f t worry. NobodyM I come. The other day I negotiated with 
the city of Tokyo and had them make this my study after six. 

So just make yourself at home. Ah, that year, that summer, 
just you and me and Sea of Japan! Benbow, Benbow! 
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Taguchi: 

Huh? 


Midori: 

Benbow, Binbow! 

Taguchi: 

What? 

Midori: 

Binbow, Binbow! 

Taguchi: 

What ? s M Binbow, Binbow! n ? 

Midori: 

Oh, darling, can ? t you just hear the sound of the sea? This 
is our Fortress Binbow! 

Taguchi: 

You changed your tone all of a sudden. 

Midori: 

I can f t help it. My poor little heart is just going all mushy. 

Taguchi: 

See! lt T s that "heart" business. 

Midori: 

Don ? t you care for things all of a suddenl 

Taguchi: 

Er . . . when they ? re necessary, I suppose. 

Midori: 

So you prefer necessary things all of a sudden. 

Taguchi: 

Well . . . when they're well rooted in necessity. 

Midori : 

Yet, I am as rootless as blades of grass in the wind. 

(sings): 

0 Flint of Fortress Binbow, 

His taiI was cold or was it hot? 

Did he stand or did he not? 

Take a word from me. 

0 screams to rend the ocean waves 
Across the sea, the vast Black Sea, 

What was it like, what did you see? 

Flint of Fortress Binbow. 

0 scenes so terrible, hard to believe, 

Over the lull, black motionless lull. 

What did you hear, what could you cull, 
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Flint laid low with fear? 

0 Flint of Fortress Binbow, 

His tail was cold or was it hot? 
Did he stand or did he not? 

Take a word from me. 


Taguchi: 

You kept up with this "Binbow" business, and I was sure you 
were going to sing me some silly ditty, but the song T s got 
more to it than I thought. 

Midori: 

Why don T t you rub my back some more? 

Taguchi: 

Have you considered getting yourself a vibrator? 

Midori: 

lt f s better by hand. 

Taguchi: 

But it f s tiring. 

Midori: 

Tiring? That ! s beside the point. Why, I T m always rubbing 
him down. 

Taguchi: 

Huh? 


Midori: 

The concrete wall. 


Taguchi: 

You mean you f re giving the wall rubdowns? 


Midori: 

I figure he must be tired. He just stands there all day long, 
and at night he complains about feeling rundown. Look, even 
the toilet bowl is yawning. So you give them a rubdown, 
a massage. 11 f s the only decent thing to do. There f s even 

a saying, "Geysers of life spring from a good massage." See? 
Like I was saying, if I don ! t take care of him, he f ll be upset. 
He wants someone to treat him nice. Just a friendly word or 
two, that’s alI he asks. 


An elderly man enters to relieve himself . He stands 
before the urinal> shifting back and forth. 

Midori 3 nothing escaping him 3 sneaks quietly up behind . 


Midori (at the top of his lungs): 
Waaaa!!!! 

Old Man: 

Aaaaa!!!! What? . . . 
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Midori: 

Who said you could go pissing in somebody else's sink? 

Old Man: 

What? 

Midori: 

You heard me. 

Old Man: 

This is a public toilet. 

Midori: 

It's me house. 

Old Man: 

Your house? 

Midori: 

I live here. This is where I make my living. 

Old Man: 

Here? 

Midori: 

You're standing in the kitchen sink! 

Old Man: 

You must be joking. Why, yesterday—even before that—I've 
always come here and done just the same thing. 

Midori: 

But this is my house after six, starting today. 

Old Man: 

Come, come, my friend, It's not as if the war had just ended. 

Give me one good reason why people have got to live in public 
toilets. 

Midori: 

You've got a lot of nerve, standing up and saying that. As 
if you had any idea what the postwar period meant—to yourself 
much less me. I am living here now that's all there is to 
me. Muchakoji's probably written it on a fan somewhere: 

"Without flowers, what is man?"2 That . . . that . . . that s 
the point! 

2"Muchakoji" is a perversion of the name of a famous Japanese novelist and 
playwright MushakSji Saneatsu (1885- ). Mushakoji was the leader of 

the literary "White Birch School" [Sh i rakaba-haj around 1910. This group 
was very idealistic and placed heavy emphasis on the development of indi¬ 
viduality. Mushakoji holds the view that the human race is ever reaching 
for a higher destiny and that man contributes most to the attainment of 
that higher destiny by striving for his own perfection. Mushakoji has done 
a great deal of watercolor drawing to go with his moralistic sayings on 
the nature of human life. They became so popular that today they are printed 
on a wide variety of objects. 
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Old Man: 

You keep this up and l ! ll see that the police hear about you. 


Midori: 

l ! m not doing anything the cops would want to know. 

Old Man: 

You are! 

Midori: 

I am not! 

Old Man: 

You are! 

Midori: 

I am not, I was not, I have not! 

Old Man: 

Ah! You’re studying grammar! 


Midori: 

Anything wrong with that? 

Old Man: 

You f re just not taking this seriously. You f re trying to 
make a fool of me. I know it—just because I f m doing 
The Guardmen.^ 

Midori: 

But the Guardmen, they ? re the biggest celebrities in the 
city, aren f t they? 

Old Man: 

Yes, but they’re really just a bunch of errand boys. When 
they first came on television, everybody at my house saw me 
as you do. But then they caught on that I wasn f t Utsui Ken. 

I didn ? t think it was gonna work in the first place. I mean, 
like I don f t wear such good suits. Before long, they stopped 
watching The Guardmen so often. They watched less and less. 

They stopped watching altogether. One look at me and they T d 
start making ugly faces. Do they hate me? How about it, 
do you think everybody hates me? Every time I hold a 
pair of chopsticks. Every time I pick up my briefcase. 

Every time I put on my shoes. Every time I come home and 
open the front door. Every time I take off my hat. Every- 
time I get ready for bed. M Ah, Utsui Ken wasn T t like that 
at all!" that’s what they ! re thinking, all of them! 

(He is sobbing.) 

^The Guardmen is a television series—one of Japanese television’s longest 
running and most successful—about a group of men, "guardmen,” who function 
as a sort of private or parapolice force; they are hired by clients as 
private detectives, body guards, security police, and so forth. Utsui Ken 
is one of the actors appearing in this series and is extremely popular— 
comparable, perhaps, to Lee Marvin. The Guardmen is produced by TBS [Tokyo 
Broadcasting System] which has its headquarters and studios in Akasaka, 
Tokyo. 
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Midori: 

You've just thought about it too much, that's all. 

Old Man: 

Not at all. My wife said I didn't have to come home any 
more, Sakiko the bastard. "If you don't like it, just try 
stacking yourself up against Utsui Ken!" Uchui Ken, she 
says. And Ichiro, the little fart, he laughs at me, "Go 
on, get on the boob-tube along side him and see," he says. 

Midori: 

You better just leave her alone. 

Old Man: 

I can't leave her alone. She's saying I don't have to come 
home any more. 

Midori: 

You think she's serious? 

Old Man: 

She's serious, all right. I tried going home once. As soon 
as I walked in the door she threw my briefcase out in the rain, 
Sakiko the bastard. 

Midori: 

Seems to have something of a mean streak, doesn't she. 

Old Man: 

You understand things pretty good. After that, the night 
I had my briefcase thrown out in the rain, I went down to 
TBS in Akasaka. 

Midori: 

What for? 

Old Man: 

See, I'd just read it in TV Guide, about their doing 
The Guardmen live at the studio. So straight I went 
through the lobby and into the studio. And sure enough, 
they'd already started. Just towards the end, there 
was this place where Utsui Ken says, "Society is to blame!" 
and the music goes "da-da-da-dang!" Right? Well, this is 
where I come in, I thought, and I ran out screaming, "It's 
the home that is to blame!"—but before I could stack myself 
up against Utsui Ken, I blasted right into this camera 
coming in from the side. 

Midori: 

But you got on the tube, didn't you? 

Old Man: 

Just my hand. 

Midori: 

That's too bad. 



Old Man: 

That f s not the half of it. The camera feI I over and got 
busted. Now I gotta be on The Guardmen until I die to 
pay them back for it. Sakiko the bastard, she won’t even 
give me money for cigarettes. 

Midori: 

Aaa! 

Old Man: 

You just sighed, "Aaa!" didn’t you! 

Midori: 

Huh? 

Old Man: 

Fink! You’re getting fed up with me, aren’t you—you’re 
trying to make a fool out of me, I can tell! (He raises 
his hand to his forehead and nervously struggles to keep 
his face from view.) Ah! I shouldn’t have spoken! How 
could I have been so foolish! Stop it! Stop it! Don’t 
look at me that way!!! 

Midori: 

What are you talking about? 

Old Man (changing his tone and manner to that of a sports announcer) 
Ah! He’s raised his voice. Next he’I I be raising his 
hand to strike me! 

Midori: 

Fool ! 

Old Man (hand to his head): 

Such malicious abuse! He belches it forth with no regard for 
truth or falsehood! He’s completely out of control! 

Midori : 

Look who’s talking. 

Taguchi (at a place apart from the others): 

You’d best leave him alone. 

Midori: 

Mm. 

Old Man (viewing Taguchi suspiciously out of the corner of his eye): 
Ah! There’s another one with him—they seem to be bosom 
buddies—they’re conspiring against me! 

Midori: 

Shut up, will you! 

Old Man: 

Two against one—they’ve threatened to murder me! Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, that’s what I call teamwork! 
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A young girl dressed in a sailor-suit enters. 


Girl : 

I f m home! 

Midori: 

Welcome home, Orchid Flower. 

Old Man: 

My goodness, ladies and gentlemen, a most attractive young 
girl has come home to this dreadful place. What should I 
do? Let T s switch down to the batter T s box and Smily Aota.^ 

Gi rl: 

Who f s he, Gramps? 

Old Man stares at Midori and Girl. 

Midori: 

He f s a TV station. 

Old Man (as if taking up the microphone): 

Well now, Smily, did you hear that? Yes, yes, I heard it, 
all right. 

Girl: 

Oh, Gramps, there f s a man who said he wanted to meet you. 

I bought him with me. 

Midori: 

Who is it. Orchid Flower? 

Utsui Ken's face appears at the entrance. 

Old Man: 

Oh my God! 11 T s him! 

Che-che-che Okera^ the cripplerolls himself in in his hox. 
He is wearing an Utsui Ken mask made from the cover photo 
of a weekly magazine. 


Che: 

Good evening, gentlemen, my dear. It ma\ be too late for 
introductions, but time is money, as they say. I am the 
wanderer, Che-che-che Okera. 

Girl: 

My name is Orchid Flower. 

Taguchi: 

I am Taguchi of Asahi Life Insurance. 

^Smily Aota, one of the best baseball players to appear after the war. 

"Smily" is a nickname affixed by the translator and has no basis in reality. 
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Che (to Old Man;: 

And you, my friend? 

Midori: 

He’s overflow from The Guardmen. 

All: 

Overflow, huh? 

Old Man (completely taken aback): 

Incredible unity. They 1 re at it again, making a fool of me. 

Why must I be made a fool of by these scum in this stinky 
hole, Sakiko? 

Midori: 

So get your ass back to Sakiko, Guardman. 

Old Man: 

Listen here, l f ll get you for this—from now on I T m 
Guardman the Avenger! Oh! Now l f m making a fool of myself! 

Old Man exits leaving four people on the stage. Beyond 
the window it is night. All are silent. 

Midori: 

Orchid Flower, you’d best be getting ready to set up shop. 

Girl: 

Ch ’an-ho hsien. (She takes off her sailor-suit and begins to 
put on Korean clothes in a comer to the right.) 

Che and Midori are silent. 

Taguchi (approaching Girl;: 

He mentioned something about setting up shop? What sort of 
shop might it be? 

Girl (as she is changing): 

Huh? 

Midori: 

Orchid Flower, give Mr. Taguchi a drink. 

Girl: 

Ch ? an-ho hsien. (She fills a cup from a bottle on the shelf 
and flings it at Taguchi.; 

Taguchi: 

Listen, you’re in junior high school, aren’t you? 

Girl: 5 

Yessir~eighth grade, middle course, Gakushuin Junior High School. 

Taguchi: 

And evenings you set up shop, is that right? 
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Gi rl: 

Ch'an-ho hsien. 

Taguchi: 

And what sort of shop might it be? 

Gi rl: 

A Korean cabaret. 

Taguchi: 

A Korean cabaret!? 

Gi rl: 

Starting tonight, this is the Korean cabaret Pu-shee. 

(She sings): 

Just twixt China and Korea 
You'll find the lands of Pu-shee. 

Lesser Pu-shee and Greater Pu-shee 
As deep as deep can be. 

(She does not even glance at Taguchi .) 

You'll find not a drop of water 
There in the Lesser Pu-shee; 

But it'll drown a man in minutes. 

Be he six or five-foot three. 

Go strike it rich in Pu-shee: sell life insurance to the 
drowning men of Pu-shee. (She hangs the gaper lantern of 
the Cabaret Pu-shee over the entrance to the public toilet. 

The flickering light of the candle dances over her face. 

Staring at it she sings): 

With each spring I remember 
The flower that fell in Pu-shee. 

Eng I uI fed as she bloomed, she mastered 
All forty-eight ways to please. 

This desolate flesh then washed ashore 
Beneath the rainbow that followed the storm. 

(Suddenly to Taguchij Don't just stand there, go out and 
do the shopping—we've got nothing to go with the drinks. 

Taguchi: 

What's that? 

5 Gakushuin. A private school located in Tokyo, Gakushuin was founded in 1877 
as the Peers' School. Since the end of the war it has been open to 
the public, but it remains a highly prestigious school. Gakushuin is a 
completely self-sufficient educational institution, with everything from 
a kindergarten to graduate departments. It is still attended by the rich 
and noble: the Crown Prince studied there, and his son is attending now. 
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Girl : 

I noticed on the way home from school—they f re selling popcorn 
on Candy Strip.6 

Che: 

It just so happens I bought some on my way. Here you are. 

(He takes the popoom out of his wagon and throws it to Gi rl .) 

Gi rl : 

How nice of you, Mr. Che-che-che Okera. (To TaguchiJ Al I 
right, then you go buy a swallow f s nest for the soup. 

Taguchi: 

Where? 

Gi rl : 

Kita-Senju. 

Taguchi: 

You f ve got to be kidding! 

Girl: 

Take a climb up the chimney in Kita-Senju and tell them Orchid 
Flower sent you. 

Che: 

Pardon me, but I brought that nest, too. Here you are. 

(And he throws the swallow 1 s nest,) 

Girl : 

But you T re a cripple. How did you climb the chimney, Mr. 
Che-che-che Okera? 

Che: 

I didn f t have to—it was a gift of the city sun. 

Gi rl : 

Well, will wonders never cease! 

Taguchi: 

Much obliged, Mr. Che-che-che Okera. 

Che: 

That ! s all right, Asahi Life. 

Girl (to Taguchi; : 

Go and get french-fried fireflies, then, will you. 

Taguchi: 

Is the sight of me that offensive? 

Gi rl: 

What did you say? 

Taguchi : 

My presence is distasteful to you, isn't it. 
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Girl: 

It’s just that I get depressed with young men hanging 
around. 

Taguchi : 

But I ’m not in your way or anything, am I? 

Girl: 

How about going back to your office already? 

Taguchi: 

I didn’t think you’d say that to me. 

Gi rl : 

I’m not woman enough to say it, is that it? 

Taguchi: 

Just be quiet now. 

Gi rl: 

If I’m quiet, the first thing you’ll say is "Talk to me!” 

Che: 

Now, now, Orchid Flower, let’s not be quarreling before 
the Cabaret Pu-shee opens. 

Gi rl : 

All right, Mr. Che-che-che Okera. (To Taguchij Just 
don’t be hanging around me, that’s all. 

Girl moves to the lantern at the entrance 3 casualty 
leans against the wall* and> with an expression like 
that of any bar mistress, puts a cigarette in her 
mouth and lights it. 

Taguchi stands rigidly erect. There is the loud 
sound of water flushing from the ladies r toilet at 
the rear. 

Che rolls himself over to the man in green clothes. 

Midori: 

It didn’t take you long to find me, did it, Che. 

Che: 

Still, it took some searching. 

Midori: 

I didn’t think you were still alive, Che. 

Che: 

Are you happy? 

^Candy Strip \iAmeyoko~] was located in one of the wholesaling districts of 
Tokyo after the war. It was a place where American foods and other goods 
were sold, and it functioned as a blackmarket for American soldiers who 
wanted to sell foodstuffs and other commodities for cash. 
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Midori: 

How about you? 

Che: 

I don’t feel happy about anything any more. But I figured 
l f d meet up with you again someday. 

Midori: 

What happened to your legs? 

Che: 

No money, no legs. That’s what’s made me the ha If a man 
I am. But you sure picked a great spot for your little 
establishment, didn’t you. 

Midori: 

Close to the harbor and everything. 

Che: 

What do you mean ’’close to the harbor”? 

Midori: 

Just behind here. 

Che: 

The Superhighway Commission Building’s behind here. 

Midori: 

To all outward appearances. But look, Che, see how the 
salt sea breeze blows right in here? 

Che: 

Hey, you trying to remind me of ships again? 

Midori: 

But Che, this' is the unforgettable Pu-shee! 

Che: 

What are you trying to make me do this time? 

Midori: 

Come on, have I ever made anybody do anything? I’m 
not such a big deal as a I I that. 

Che: 

You’re our old saber scar. 

Midori: 

What do you mean I’m an old scar? 

Che: 

Our vile-looking scar. 

Midori: 

Come off it—what do you think this is, some kind of 
TV quiz show? 
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Che (suddenly losing his accent): 

I always used to think that as a man grew older, so would 
his scars. But the history a man lives through, shit, once 
he’s gotten used to it, it’s like his old lady f s box. The 
flesh just gets fatter in its own sweet way, but there’s 
something salty about the scar. It tickles your nose, and 
there f s the smell of the sea. 

Midori: 

Just take a look at me, will you, Che-che-che Okera. 

About the most Aunty Midori can do is accept carnations 
from the children. But listen, Che, as soon as I take 
that bright red carnation in hand, the color fades and the 
carnation turns white. That f s not all, either. My body 
will soak up anything red — it f s scary. 11 f d be best if one 
of these days, I’d be waving my yellow flag, helping the 
children to cross the street, and get run over like a 
puppy. 

Che: 

Hey, I meet you after all this time—what ! s all this about 
living and dying? 

Midori: 

Ah, Taguchi, won ! t you come here for a minute? 

Taguchi : 

Sure. 

Midori: 

Be much obliged if you’d rub my back. 

Taguchi: 

Aren T t you feeling well again? 

Midori: 

Ah, it f s only my old affliction, that f s all. See, there’s 
already a lump forming on my back. 

Taguchi (nibbing) : 

Here, you mean? 

Midori: 

Everywhere. What do you think is stored up inside it? 

Blood—not mine—the blood of strangers. 

Che (his accent returned) : 

The blood of the people of Pu-shee, heh-heh-heh. And my legs 
remain at the bottom of Pu-shee. 

Midori: 

Not bad, Taguchi, not bad at all. (Breaking into song) 



0 Flint of Fortress Binbow 
His tail was cold or was it hot? 
Did he stand or did he not? 

Take a word from me. 

0 screams to rend the ocean waves, 


(Suddenly turning to the entrance of the bar and bellowing) 

You f re to find a man with one leg, Orchid Flower . . . You ! re 
to find a man with only one leg! 

Girl (drowsily): 

Sure. (She draws slowly on her cigarette.) 

Che: 

And don f t let anybody know what you ! re looking for, either. 

Girl: 

Sure. 

Midori (as Taguchi is rubbing his back): 

Hey, listen, how come you went to work for Asahi Life Insurance? 

Taguchi: 

For my family. 

Midori: 

For your family Che, you hear that? 

Che: 

Yeah—it ? s been a long time, too. 

Taguchi: 

My father died, and my mother took in work at home. My being- 
an only child, I had to look for a job early. 

Midori: 

What kind of work did your mom do? 

Taguchi: 

She made artificial flowers. 

Midori: 

Artificia I flowers? 

Taguchi: 

Yes, she took paper flowers and dyed them. In order for me 
to have enough to eat, she used to work straight through 
the night. 

Midori: 

You mean your mother? You mean she dyes paper flowers? 

Taguchi: 

Yes, that ! s what you call making artificial flowers. 
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Midori : 

And the paper flowers really go all red and blue? Is that 
right? 

Taguchi: 

It was so pretty. I peeked from under the covers as she worked 
all night long beneath that single, dim bare bulb. 

Midori sobs . 


Che: 

Mm. 

Taguchi: 

Is something the matter? 

Midori : 

You*re so sweet! Everything you do Is so meticulous! 

(Suddenly changing his tone) You should T ve looked for a job 
a lot sooner! How come you didn T t try harder to help her! Idiot 

Taguchi: 

But I had years of compulsory education. . . . 

Midori: 

That nonsense? You should T ve quit! Imbecile! 

Taguchi: 

But society would hardly. . . . 

Midori: 

Stand for it? If that ! s the way society is, screw it! 

Why the hell should you stand for society? 

Taguchi: 

But I am on Iy one man. . . if I protest too much against 
society, it would only cause my mother greater pain. 

Midori: 

You mean there T s no way for you to make both you and your 
mother happy? 

Taguchi: 

Go ahead, laugh at my impotence. 

Midori : 

Will it he Ip if I Iaugh? 

Taguchi: 

No, it won ! t help at all. 

Midori: 

Then who ? s gonna laugh, you goddam idiot! 


Taguchi stops rubbing his back . 



See! The minute I get angry you quit rubbing my back! 

That’s the pity of it all! 

Midori: 

When I was your age, I asked that great buckwagon in the 
sky how best to live for my parents, for myself—whether 
or not I should go to Manchuria. 

Taguchi: 

And that’s when you went to Pu-shee. 

Midori: 

Wait a minute! When I first met you, you said you lived alone 
in an apartment. What’s happened to your mother, huh? Where’d 
you stash her! 

Taguchi continues to rub his back. 

Your mother, making artificial flowers! 

Taguchi: 

She died, 

Midori: 

What? 

Taguchi: 

She died during that cold winter last year. 

Midori is silent . 

Taguchi: 

I asked her to please stop taking in work since I’d found 
a job, but she just went on painting paper flowers. That 
was in the bitter cold month of February. . . . When I 
woke up, it was as if she had lain face down in mountain 
fields of blue artificial flowers. There were so many—flowers 
wrapping around her, overflowing — it could have been the sea. 

Midori: 

The sea.’? 

Taguchi: 

Yes. 

Midori: 

What was your mother’s name? 

Taguchi: 

They called her Koharu. 

Midori is silent . 

Che the cripple, obviously trying to supress something , 
rises from his box and—he has legs! As if to hide what 
he is feeling , he makes for the urinal and there pretends 
to relieve himself . 
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Midori: 

Your mo+hei-she had that kind of name, didn ? t she. But 

tell me, why do you speak of her so romantically, the way 
you do? 

Taguchi: 

She always seems so far away, I. . . . 

Girl (singing): 

With each spring I remember 
The flower that fell in Pu-shee. 

Engulfed as she bloomed, she mastered 
All forty-eight ways to please. 

This desolate flesh then washed ashore 
Beneath the rainbow that followed the storm. 

Policeman 1 3 who has suddenly appeared in the entrance> 
grabs Girl by the arm. 

Policeman 1: 

Caught in the act! Oh, still young, aren ? t you. 

Old Man and Policeman 2 appear next. Che jumps 
back in his box. 

Old Man: 

These are the ones, officer, it T s them I want to have arrested. 

Policeman 2: 

All right, all right. (He looks around inside the public 
toilet.) What are you guys doing here? 

Midori: 

Huh? 

Policeman 2: 

I f m asking you what the hell you think you ! re doing here! 

This is a public toilet for public use. When you T ve taken 
care of your business here, you get your asses out and quick. 

All are silent. 

People who rendevous in public toilets are viewed as perverts. 
Doesn T t that mean anything to you? Hey, what are you being 
so goddam quiet about! Come on! Just exactly what are you 
doing here? 

Midori: 

Huh? 

7 ”Koharu" is the heroine of all of Kara's John Silver plays. She waits and 
watches for John SiIver. The name Koharu itself is archaic, 
but it is a name peculiarly appropriate to a woman who waits for a romantic 
figure like Si Iver. 
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Policeman 2: 

What a bunch of suspi cious characters . Don’t you guys understand 
what l f ve been telling you? 

Midori: 

No. 


Policeman 2: 

You don f t understand? 

Midori: 

No. 


Policeman 2: 

Now look, I ! m asking you what the fuck you’re up to in here. 

Midori: 

You suddenly barge into our little establishment and 
demand to know what we’re doing here—would you mind telling 
me what this is all about? 

Policeman 2: 

What’s that? 

Old Man: 

You see, this is the way they talk. Didn T t I tell you? 

Midori: 

Are you always running into department stores and coffee shops 
and screaming at the crowds, "What the fuck do you guys think 
you f re doing in here!"? 

Old Man: 

You see, this is the way they talk. Didn’t I tell you? 

Policeman 2: 

Now just hold on, hold on! (to Midorij I’m not sure I 
understand what you’re getting at. 

Midori : 

I don’t understand you very well either. 

Policeman 2: 

You talk about this place the same way you’d talk about 
a department store or a coffee shop. But this is a funda¬ 
mentally different sort of place from a department store 
or a coffee shop, see. This is a -public lavatory. That 
implies not that here is a place for the masses to mingle, 
but that here is a place for the execution of formal business 
proceedings. Ordinarily, in public facilities of this nature, 
a person will take approximately two minutes to answer nature’s 
call. He will pass water and not words with his fellows. Sad 
as it may seem, they part without speaking. Who in heaven’s 
name ever heard of somebody doing his homework, holding a 
song fest, or drinking himself under the table in a public 
toilet?.’ Who! You, nonetheless, have mingled for hours 
and have conducted friendly relations here, have you not! 
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And are you not, in fact, occupying this public place before 
my very eyes? The public lavatory must not be occupied. A 
plaza where a man comes to relieve himself in solitude, his 
profile bowed, lost in thought—this is the commonly held 
image of a public toilet. Nevertheless, you have gone so 
far as to hang a paper lantern at the entrance and are conducting 
business of a somewhat dubious character. Now, what the hell 
do you think you T re doing! 

Midori: 

Your honor, this is a cabaret. 

Policeman 2: 

A cabaret!? 

Midori : 

This is a Korean cabaret where we serve drinks, sing a song 
or two, and soon as they T re drunk put our patrons on a ship 
and take them wherever they want to go. 

Policeman 2: 

Who gave you permission! This area is zoned for scenery. 

Who was it that gave you permission? 

Midori: 

Superiors. 

Old Man: 

You see, this is the way they talk. Didn't I tell you? 

Policeman 2: 

Superiors? What do you mean "superiors"? 

Midori: 

My superiors. 

Policeman 2: 

What kind of superiors--make some sense, will you. 

Midori: 

My superiors above me. 

Policeman 2: 

Where above you? 

Midori: 

In the sky. 

Old Man: 

See, this is the way they talk. 

Policeman 2: 

They f re in the sky, are they, these superiors of yours? 
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Midori: 

Yes, their buckboard. ... (He suddenly rushes forward, 
strikes Policeman 1 who is detaining Girl, and embraces 
her himself.) 

Policeman 2: 

You . . . what do you think you're doing! 

Policeman 1: 

Put up a fight, will you! 

4s Midori is grabbed, his face appears in the light. 

His yellow hat flies off, and a sword-scarred face 
appears from beneath it. 

Policeman 2: 

Ah! 

Policeman 1 and 2 stop in their tracks. 

Midori: 

Otani! Umada! Where the hell do you think this is! This 
is the Cabaret Pu-shee! 

Umada (Policeman 2): 

Why, it's . . . it's Nizo, Nizo of the S.S. Brilliant! 

Old Man: 

Just ohe coincidence after another. 

Umada: 

You doing that Aunty Mindori bit? 

Nizo (Midori): 

Yeah. You fuzz? 

Otani (Policeman 1): 

We're on the force, all right, but that needn't stand between 
us, Nizo. 

Nizo: 

Come on inside! This is me place. 

Che (from deep within ): 

It's been a long time, ain't it, Otani, Umada. It's me! 

Umada: 

You're .... 

Che: 

"Chinese" Che, the river pilot. 

Umada: 

Ah, Che-che-che Okera, with the long pole! 
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Otani: 

Now I remember! You're Che, the guy who always stood up on 
deck working his pole! 

Che: 

Those were my three-legged days—now I'm left with only the 
middle one. 

Umada: 

Well, that's one thing that hasn't changed—you never leave 
your pole! 

Nlzo laughs and everyone joins him. 

Old Man (nervously scurrying about): 

Mr. Policeman, I . . . what should I do? 

Umada: 

Become the bouncer at this club, why don't you. 

Old Man: 

Ah! The police are making a fool of me! Will the world 
never cease making a fool of me? The lost Guardman, where 
will he find the will to live? Well, Smily Aota in the. 
batter's box, I'm turning the mike back to you. (He exits 
meekly.) 

Nizo: 

Well now, the Cabaret Pu-shee's doors are open, and the guests 
are all assembled—righto, Flint? 

Umada: 

Hey, lay off the mimicry, Nizo. 

Nizo: 

Hear that, Flint? He wants me to lay off the mimicry. 

Che (making Flint the parrot's voice): 

A bottle of rum. A bottle of rum. 

Otani: 

Quit it Che-che-che. 

Nizo: 

You that worried about him, you pirate police? 

Umada and Otani: 

Are you kidding? 

Girl (suddenly): 

What's more important is what you're going to do about this 
bruise on my arm, the one I got from you blockheads when you 
captured me. 

Otani: 

I'm sorry, young lady. 
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Umada: 

Who T s this kid anyway? 


Nizo: 

Let It pass, Orchid Flower. They 1 re not much, but they 1 re 
still customers. I f ll introduce you. This young lady ? s 
the only survivor of that little incident. . . . 

Umada: 

You mean somebody survived? 

Otani: 

There was one, wasn f t there—the fourteenth Korean. 

Nizo: 

She T s that Korean. 

Umada: 

How long f s it been since then, though? 

Otani: 

Forty years—you trying to tell us this kid is? . . . 

Umada and Otani (laughing, they throw back their heads and 
stare at GirlJ: 

Hmm . . . not bad. 

Otani: 

How about this young one over here? 

Nizo: 

That’s Asahi Life Insurance. 

Umada and Otani: 

Asahi Life!? 

Umada: 

Now listen, what ? s Asahi Life doing in with a bunch of pirates? 

Nizo: 

Data processing, me hardies! 

Che (mimicking Flint,): 

Caring nothing for it, he had his life insured. Caring nothing 

for it, he had his life insured. 

* 

Girl: 

That’s an imitation of the parrot Flint. 

(singing): 

0 Flint of Fortress Binbow 
His tail was cold or was it hot? 

Did he stand or did he not? 

Take a word from me. 

0 screams to rend the ocean waves. 

Across the sea, the vast Black Sea, 
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All: 

What was it like, what did you see? 
Flint of Fortress Binbow. 


Gi r 1: 

0 scenes so terrible, hard to believe, 
Over the lull, black motionless lull, 


All: 

What did you hear, what could you cull, 

Flint laid low with fear? 

Suddenlys the sound of a peg-legged man walking becomes 
audible . Everyone freezes . 


Girl: 

What f s wrong with you all? 

Nizo: 

Sh! 

Umada: 

!t ? s him. That ? s his crutch. 

Otani: 

They say he joined the Patriotic Manchurian Development Corps, 
after twelve years at hard labor in the mines, and died there.8 

All: 

Who the hell are you talking about? 

Nizo: 

John Silver—John Silver of Pu-shee. 

A song can be heard in the distance . 

Seventy-four men on the dead man f s chest— 

Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

Drink and the devil had done for the rest! 

Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 


Che: 

That f s his song. 

Umada: 

What the hell does he have to come back for in this day and 
age? 

Nizo: 

It ain T t us Silver f s coming to meet. 

Patriotic Manchurian Development Corps was organized after the Manchurian 
Incident for the purpose of encouraging Japanese emigration to Manchuria. 
By 1941, over 100,000 Japanese colonists had settled in 89 places, 
and by 1944 there was a record number of 220,000 Japanese colonists in 
rural centers in Manchuria. Such colonists were repatriated at the end of 
the war. 
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All: 

Then who? 

Nizo: 

Orchid Flower, you were his woman, weren't you. 

Gi rl: 

When do you mean? 

Nizo: 

During the twenties, Orchid Flower, when you were still very 
young. 

Gi rl: 

Wait a minute, l f ve grown so old, l T ve lost track of time. 

The sound of the crutch stops . The door to the ladies r 
room opens with a hang . And one can see straight through 
to the sea at broad daylight—that sparkling 3 glittering 
sea. A blacky one-legged shadowy only half exposed 3 slowly 
seems to enter. 

Girl :(facing the shadow): 

Oh, it ? s you. 

Blackout 


□ 1 Bed Lilacs of Pa-shee 


The curtain opens onto what might as well be a harbor in 
Manchuria. There is the sound of a ship f s bell. In the 
background y a darkened bar 3 its patrons motionless as 
shadow puppets. Downstagey a wharf illuminated by a dim 
electric light. The sound of a fog horn. 
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Embracing each other, a demobilized soldier, shouldering 
his pack, and a Korean woman (none other than GirlJ 
appear together. 

Demobilized Soldier 1 (shaking GirlJ: 

Look, Li I, the harbor lights! 

Lil : 

Yes, dearest, and that f s the sound of the fog horn. 

Soldier: 

We’ve made it, Lil. You ! ve been swell. 

Lil: 

You’ve been swell, too--now you’ll be able to return to Japan. 

Soldier: 

That’s right. When we get back to Japan, we’ll open a public 
bath. 

Lil : 

But what of your wife back home? I’ll only be a burden to you. 
Soon you’ll grow to hate me, I know it. 

Soldier: 

I’ll split up with my wife, you wait and see. Just trust me. 

Lil : 

I am a foreigner. If you take me with you to your country, 
you will only be treated with contempt.9 

Soldier: 

What are you talking about! Times like these can’t go on 
forever. 

Lil: 

If only that were true, if only that were. . . . (She breaks 
down in a fit of coughing.) 

Soldier: 

Lil! What’s wrong? 

Lil: 

It’s all right. Dearest, do you think I’m going to die? 

Soldier: 

Don’t talk nonsense, silly! 

Lil : 

Dearest, please go ahead without me. 


9|n the original text of this play, the word here translated as ’’foreigner" 
is eankokujin. The word literally means "foreigner" but is used exclusively 
with reference to Chinese and Koreans. It should also be noted that Koreans 
living in Japan are, even today, subject to severe discrimination and 
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Soldier: 

Stop it now. After all we ! ve been through. Come, Li I, 
let’s get on board the ship. 

A one-legged soldier on crutches appears . He 
resembles Umada. 


Man: 

The ship’s full. 

Soldier: 

But the Ogura unit, A company, second division hasn’t embarked 
yet! 

Man: 

The Ogura unit left this morning. 

Soldier: 

That can’t be! Hey, who are you anyway? 

Man: 

I’m from SiIver’s pIatoon. 

Soldier: 

Okay, then let us in with you. 

Man: 

I wonder if you’d really blend in well enough. 

Soldier: 

Please! 

Man: 

All right, let’s see what I can do. . . . You carrying anything? 

Soldier: 

Huh? 

Man: 

Like caramels or something? 

Soldier: 

I haven’t any caramels. 

Man: 

I loves ’em. 

Lil: 

Offer him your gold teeth—you haven’t much choice. 

Soldier: 

I haven’t got any gold teeth left—we traded them for your 
medicine, remember? 

Lil: 

So we did. . . . 
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Soldier: 

Please! I Ml do anything. Use me as you would a horse or 
cow, please! 

Man: 

Doesn’t your foreign wife have any gold teeth? 

Soldier (shielding the woman): 

None! 

Man: 

She does look as though she might have some. 

Soldier: 

No, she hasn’t. 

Lil (eoughing suddenly): 

Dearest, go on alone. I am done for. When you’ve arrived, 
wave to me in my grave from the Island of Sado. 

Soldier: 

Lil!! 

Man: 

Your wife, she’s sick, ain’t she. 

Soldier: 

Lil—hold on—I’ll go and get you some water. 

Lil: 

The boat wiI I saiI. Hurry, get on board first! 

Soldier: 

Lil! I’ll be right back! (He runs off to get some water.) 

The one-legged man and Lil are alone. Lil is 
eoughing violently. 

Man:(cramming his mouth with caramels) : 

Madame, I ask you, what is health? 

Lil: 

What?! 

Man: 

Despite comprehensive medical care, this is still an age 
when men die. You are most fortunate, madame. You are still 
able to fa I I iI I of your own accord. 

Lil: 

What are you saying! 

Man: 

Madame, is this your first marriage? 

Lil: 

What do you .... 
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Man: 

My wife married in her twilight years. Madame, be ye chaste? 


Lil: 

Listen, please take care of my man. 

Man: 

Yes, of course. 

Lil: 

Will he be able to sail on this ship? 

Man: 

If he can’t l f ll see that he gets to where he’s going some 
other way. 

Lil: 

What’s that? 

Man: 

I mean, I’ll see he gets on a nice romantic schooner. Madame, your 
cheeks are so very warm. (He touches her.) There’s no fear of 
your dying. Just how the the furnace of your body roars against 
the cold. Madame, I’ll have your gold teeth! (He looms up over 
her.) 

Lil: 

Aaaaaa—What are you doing!! Help, somebody! ... 

Man: 

Try to be a little quieter, madame, future proprietress of 
a public bath that you are. . . . (He closes his hands about 
her neck.) 

The bell of a departing ship rings violently. The stage 
darkens. Having killed the woman> he rises and leaves. 

Soldier 1 appears carrying a cup of water. 

Soldier: 

Lil, here’s some water. 

Lil: 


Soldier: 

Lil! Hold on! (He recoils finding she is not breathing.) Who 
did it! Li I! Who did it! 

Through the sound of the fog horn, a song can be heard in 
the distance. It grows dark. 

Across the Manchurian plains, 

The Asian continent; 

From the east 

Where the Yellow Sea begins, 

From its wave-washed shores, 

We’ll build a bridge 
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A thousand miles north 

To carry the culture of Asian Prosperity. 

The Southern Manchurian Railroad moves forward. 

And with it the second defense battalion, 

My pIatoon. 

The lights come up . Embracing each other 3 Demobilized 
Soldier 2 and Peanuts enter. This Korean woman also 
bears some resemblance to the Girl Orchid Flower . 

Demobilized Soldier 2 (shaking the woman): 

Look, Peanuts, the harbor lights! 

Peanuts: 

Yes, dearest, and that f s the sound of the fog horn. 

Soldier: 

We’ve made it, Peanuts. You T ve been swell. 

Peanuts: 

You’ve been swell, too—now you’ll be able to return to Japan. 

Soldier: 

That f s right. When we get back to Japan, we’ll open a 
luggage store. 

Peanuts: 

But what of your wife back home? I f ll only be a burden to you. 
Soon you f ll grow to hate me, I know it. 

Soldier: 

l f ll split up with my wife, you wait and see. Just trust me. 

Peanuts: 

I am a foreigner. If you take me with you to your country, 
you will only be treated with contempt. 

Soldier: 

What are you talking about! Times like these can’t go on 
forever. 

Peanuts: 

If only that were true, if only that were. . . . (She breakss 
down in a fit of coughing.) 

Soldier: 

Peanuts! What’s wrong? 

Peanuts: 

It’s all right. Dearest, do you think I’m going to die? 

Soldier: 

Don’t talk nonsense, silly! 

Peanuts: 

Dearest, please go ahead without me. 
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Soldier: 

Stop it now. After all we’ve been through. Come, Peanuts, 
let’s get on board the ship. 

A one-legged soldier appears. It is Otani in disguise. 


Man: 

The ship’s full. 

Soldier: 

But the Taguchi unit, A company, second division hasn’t embarked 
yet! 

Man: 

The Taguchi unit left this morning. 

Soldier: 

That can’t be! Hey, who are you anyway? 

Man: 

I’m from SiIver’s platoon. 

Soldier: 

Okay, then let us in with you. 

Man : 

I wonder if you’d really blend in well enough. 

Soldier: 

Please! 

Man: 

All right, let’s see what I can do . . . you carrying anything? 

Soldier: 

Huh? 

Man : 

Like caramels or something? 

Soldier: 

I haven’t any caramels. 

Man: 

I loves ’em. 

Peanuts: 

Offer him your gold teeth—you haven’t much choice. 

Soldier: 

I haven’t got any gold teeth—we traded them for your 
medicine, remember? 

Peanuts: 

So we did. . . . 
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Sol die' 

Please! I'll do anything. Use me as you would a horse or cow, 
please! 

Man: 

Doesn't your foreign wife have any gold teeth? 

Soldier (shielding the woman): 

None! 

Man: 

She does look as though she might have some. 

Soldier: 

No, she hasn't. 

Peanuts (coughing suddenly): 

Dearest, go on alone. I am done for. When you've arrived, wave 
to me in my grave from the Island of Sado. 

Soldier: 

Peanuts!! 

Man: 

Your wife, she's sick, ain't she. 

Soldier: 

Peanuts—hold on—I'll go and get you some water. 

Peanuts: 

The boat will sail. Hurry, get on board first! 

Soldier: 

Peanuts! I'll be right back! (He runs off to get some water.) 

The one-legged man and Peanuts are alone. Peanuts 
is coughing violently. 


Man: 

Madame, I ask you, what is health? 

Peanuts: 

What?! 

Man: 

Despite comprehensive medical care, this is still an age 
when men die. You are most fortunate, madame. You are still 
able to fall ill of your own accord. 

Peanuts: 

What are you saying! 

Man: 

Madame, is this your first marriage? 

Peanuts: 

What do you. . . . 
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Man: 

My wife married in her twilight years. Madame, be ye chaste? 

Peanuts: 

Listen, please take care of my man. 

Man: 

Yes, of course. 

Peanuts: 

Will he be able to sail on this ship? 

Man: 

If he can’t, I Ml see that he gets to where he ! s going some 
other way. 

Peanuts: 

What’s that? 

Man: 

I mean, IMI see he gets on a nice romantic schooner. Madame, 
your cheeks are so very warm. (Re touches her.) There f s no 
fear of your dying. Just see how the furnace of your body 
roars against the cold. Madame, IMI have your gold teeth! 
(He looms up over her.) 

Peanuts: 

Aaaaaa—What are you doing! Help, somebody! . . . 

Man: 

Try to be a little quieter, madame, future proprietress of 
a luggage store that you are. Let’s tan a little hide 
together! (Re closes his hands about her neck.) 

The bell of a departing ship rings violently. The stage 
darkens. Raving killed the woman 3 he rises and leaves. 
Soldier 2 appears carrying a cup of water. 

Soldier: 

Peanuts, here’s some water. 

Peanuts: 


Soldier: 

Peanuts! Hold on! (Re recoils finding she is not breathing.) 

Who did it! Peanuts! Who did it! 

Through the sound of the fog hom 3 singing can be heard 
in the distance. It grows dark. A Manchurian song 
resounds. The bar in the background all at once springs 
to life—threadbare demobilized soldiers are singing a song 
of the Southern Manchurian Railroad. Beyond the ladies 1 
room can be seen the nighttime Chinese sea. The Bartender 
is “Chinese" Che. A peg-legged man appears at the entrance 
to the tavern. It is Umada. Sitting at a table to the left 3 
he yells his order. 
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Umada: 

Sake! Bartender, bring me sake! 

Bartender: 

Forget it! Your bill is already as long as my arm. 

Umada: 

I'll pay you—just bring me bottles, one after another! 

Bartender: 

That's what you say, but what you pay with, huh? 

Umada: 

Look! (He takes a fistful of gold teeth from his pocket and 
shows him.) 

Bartender: 

You a dentist? 

Umada: 

At home I am. I'm head of the Silver Clinic. 

Bartender: 

You a big shot? 

Umada: 

Sake! I said sake! And I'll have the regular caramels to 
go with it. 

Bartender: 

You a big shot? 

Umada: 

What? 

Bartender: 

You a big shot? 

Umada: 

I ride roughshod over Pu-shee, I do. 

Bartender: 

Maybe you make as much water in bed as there is in all Pu-shee? 

Umada: 

Swine, hold your tongue! 

A bar hostess approaches, her eyes fixed on the gold 
teeth. 

Hostess: 

Baby, let me sing you a song. 

A girl, an only child, 

Her little sister with her, 

Burned up and died 
In a waterless river. 
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A blindman found them; 

A cripple brought them up. 

The deaf-mute reported that 
A cripple brought them up. 

A one-legged man played by Otani appears at the door 
and sits at Umada's table . Without a word> he pulls 
a handful of gold teeth from his pocket and puts them 
together with Umada’s. The Bartend er watches this 
avariciously . And looking at the proceedings out of the 
comer of her eye> the Hostess continues singing her 
song . 

A girl, an only child, 

Her little sister with her. . . . 

Yet another one-legged man played by Nizo appears 
at the entrance . He joins Umada and Utani at their 
table . He also takes gold teeth from his pocket and 
makes a mound of them on the table . 

Bartender (his eyes wide with amazement) : 

Three dentists. They f re putting gold teeth on the table. 

Nizo: 

Thirteen men on the dead man's chest— 

Yo-ho-ho, and thirty gold teeth! 

Umada, Otani, and Nizo: 

Yo-ho-ho! Yo-ho-ho! 

Hostess: 

Aren't you gonna give me one? 

Umada: 

You want to get that paw bit by a gold tooth, whore? 

Nizo (to the Hostessj: 

Baby, now we can go home. 

Hostess: 

Eh? 

Nizo: 

When we get home, what kind of business you want to go into? 

(He draws her to him.) Baby, I T I I tell you what—we f I I open 
a little restaurant. 

Hostess: 

Hey, what are you doing! 

Nizo: 

We f I I open a little restaurant, and you 1 I I be the main course— 
Marinated Continental Clap. 

Bartender (approaching> he separates Nizo and the Hostess;: 

Don f t be filling her mind with your filth, mister. 
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Nizo: 

She that important to you? 

Bartender: 

She f s the only one there is. Women these days is hard to find. 

Nizo: 

They ? re all getting murdered. 

Umada: 

A treacherous port this is. (To the Bartender; Hey, that 
hand, open it! 

Bartender: 

What f s wrong? 

Umada: 

Acting like you 1 re going to help the woman! What you got in 
your hand? 

Bartender: 

Nothing in my hand. 

Umada: 

Come off it! You got gold teeth! 

Bartender: 

I don ! t have any gold teeth. 

Otani: 

You ain f t fooling anybody! (He forces the Bartender's fist 
open.) 

Bartender (looking at the gold teeth in his hand) : 

Now when could my teeth have fallen out? Do you know? You 
don't know? Knowing is the beginning of knowledge. Thus 
hastily do I flee! (He tries to escape.) 

Nizo: 

You bastard! (He takes after him.) 

Bartender: 

Ah! I f m going to . . . I f m going to . . .fall! (He falls 
over, hut as soon as he pulls himself to his feet again he 
postures in a karate stance.) Taaa-ooooo! Ke-ke-ke-ke! 

Unperturbed, the other customers are helping themselves to 
drinks. Umada., Otani 3 and Nizo also ignore him and look 
after the gold teeth. The Bartender stands alone at the 
ready. At the door, a flower girl (Orchid Flower; appears. 
She glances about the room and, sighting the men at the 
table to the left, makes straight for them. 


Gi rl: 

Buy a flower. Please, sir. 
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Nizo: 

What kind of flowers might they be? 

Girl: 

Orchid flowers. 

Nizo: 

I'll take one off your hands, my dear. 

Bartender: 

Watch out for your molars! 

Girl gives Nizo one flower. He gives her a few farthings 
in return, and together the men return to assessing their 
gold teeth. Girl remains standing where she is. 


Nizo: 

It's ail right, you can be on your way now. 

Girl: 

Urn, it's er . . . about the money. 

Nizo: 

I gave it to you already, remember? 

Girl: 

Yes, but it wasn't enough. 

Nizo: 

Not enough? 

Girl: 

Not at a I I enough. 

Nizo: 

Well, how much do you want, my dear? 

Girl: 

Those gold teeth, all of them. 

The three men look up staring intently at Girl. 


Nizo: 

Not a I I of them? 

Girl: 

It's me, sir. 

Nizo, Umada, and Otani: 

Mm? 

Girl: 

Here you are, a I I three of you. Have you forgotten my face? 
At the harbor, I'm the fourteenth woman you raped. 
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Nizo: 

Miss, I don’t think we know what you 1 re talking about, but . . . 
didn’t you just say you were the fourteenth one attacked? 

According to a rumor circulating around here, what you mean is 
the thirteenth, isn’t it? 

Girl: 

No, I was the fourteenth to be raped. My name is Orchid Flower. 

The charm my mother gave me that I wore against my breast re¬ 
stored breath to my body. 

Nizo: 

Young lady of a faraway land, I fear you were dreaming. It 
was so cold outside, you got a little frostbite. The fact 
that you thought you’d been strangled ... it was nothing but 
the Manchurian Freeze blowing down from the north. 

Girl: 

But he had a crutch and was filled with high-sounding words just 
like you. The only difference was this parrot on his shoulder 
saying ’’Gimme a flower. Gimme a flower.” What happened to the 
parrot? You didn’t get hungry and eat him with your sake, did 
you? Now that I look at you, you do bear more of a resemblance 
to the parrot than him. 

Nizo: 

You’d better watch your tongue, my pretty. 

Girl: 

A lot of nerve you’ve got, you bastards. Those gold teeth are ours— 
mine and my sisters’. You’re not taking them home or anyplace! 

Nizo: 

Wait a minute, love, you seem to be a bit mixed up. These gold 
teeth are the assets of our dental clinic. Did you personally have 
any gold teeth stolen? 

Girl: 

Now what’s a girl like me going to be doing with a mouthful of gold 
teeth? All I’ve got is cavities. 

Nizo: 

Then how come you figure these belonged to the women who got attacked 

Girl: 

I just know, that’s all. 

Nizo: 

Why? 

Girl: 

One-legged Japanese all call themselves Silver. You guys fit the 
bill. 

Nizo: 

Who’s one-legged? 



Girl: 

Don't try and wangle your way out of it. 


Nizo: 

Who's one-legged? (Ee stands up and walks with his crutch over 
his shoulder.) 

Umada and Otani also rise and walk clapping their hands. 

fJizo: 

We're not one-legged. 

The three men march around Girl singing. 

Thirteen men on the dead man's chest— 

Yo-ho-ho, and thirty gold teeth! 

Yo-ho-ho! Yo-ho-ho! 


Girl: 

It can't be! 

Bartender: 

Then why do you carry crutches? 

Nizo: 

You can't make much of a living as a dentist, so we've decided 
to set bones on the side. 

Hostess (laughing loudly* sings) : 

A blindman found them; 

A cripple brought them up. 

The deaf-mute reported theat 
A cripple brought them up. 


Nizo: 

You couldn't have been the fourteenth one attacked. Maybe 
you heard it from the deaf-mute. 

Girl: 

No, I didn't. He put his hands around my neck and said, "It's 
cold,, my dear, isn't it. ff 

Nizo: 

And then? 

Gi rl: 

He loomed up to throttle me with all his might. He bathed me in 
his hot breath. Maybe if I'd been loooking into his eyes . . . 
ah, perhaps he wasn't trying to strangle me ... his breath was 
so warm . . . that man. Maybe he didn't try to strangle me ... . 

Nizo: 

See, it was only a dream . . . you were dreaming. There were only 
thirteen women attacked. 

Girl: 

And you're the ones who did them in! (So saying* she grabs the gold 
teeth on the table and darts away.) 
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Umada: 

The Iittle bitch! 

Otani: 

I thought she f d try something like this. 

Bartender: 

Ah! She beat me to it! (Tsk-ing in disgust) Cal I the MPs! 
MP! 

Nizo: 

Not the MPs! 

Bartender: 

CaI I the MPs! 

Girl makes for the door but collides with an MP who has 
gust entered. 


Girl: 

Ah! (She looks up at the MP.j 

MP slips around Girl and comes to the bar. He walks 
slowly 3 and what do you know! he f s only got one leg! 
Heavily he moves to the center of the bar. All eyes 
are upon him. 

Girl (to the One-legged MPJ: 

You always show up at the end, don’t you. 

BLACKOUT 

The Bartender Che-che-che Okera moves to stage center. 


0 2 The Manctmri an Freeze of Love 


Bartender (sings ): 

Take a piss from the Great Wall of China 
And a rainbow domes the Gobi. 
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(without an accent) April 23, 1923. A boat captained by the 
Russian MikhaiIovitch Chimelzo was attacked by pirates off of 
Nicolayevsk. Four Chinese, eight Russians, and a Korean fell 
into the hell swirl of the Northern Sea but only after their 
blood had begun to rust the swords and pistols of their assail¬ 
ants. They were carrying 180 kegs of salted salmon, fifteen 
barrels of whale oil, 120 drums of petrol, three engines, and 
3000 salted salmon as yet unpacked. In 1924, the ringleader 
of the gang. Silver by name, was captured with his henchmen 
Umada and Otani at their hideout in Chiba prefecture. Silver 
was sentenced to 12 years in prison, Otani seven years, and 
Umada five. But Silver was released after three years, while 
Otani and Umada served only one. Then they crossed over into 
Manchuria. If memory serves, it was called the S.S. Brilliant 
Incident. (His accent returning) Now, night after night, the 
women of my country were raped by a one-legged soldier in the 
harbors of Manchuria. They called it the Silver Rush. But every¬ 
one confused it with the gold rush, and a good number of women 
lost their lives and more. A lot of one-legged men have come to 
my place and there ? s yet to be a good one in the lot. But I don f t 
know Silver. And nobody knows Silver neither. There are plenty 
who pass for Silver, but no one’s ever seen Silver himself. Nor 
Umada nor Otani neither, so they say. The rumors that creep from 
town to town have it that Silver was hit by a truck when he was 
with the Patriotic Manchurian Development Corps. They say he 
died there. Everyone thought so. Japanese pirates are all a bunch 
of dirty rats. After they murder you they take your gold teeth, 
they do. But we all thought, "Silver doesn’t take gold teeth— 
Silver steals virgins’ hearts." If you ask me, I think he some¬ 
times misjudges and steals away old women’s navels. Hmm . . . 

I wonder who I’m talking to? Ah, Orchid Flower’s come in. Very 
well, all you eyeballs fixed upon me, we shall meet again. 

It is broad daylight in the tavern . The tables and so 
forth are gust as they were . 

Girl (to the Bartender,): 

Hide me, will you, mister. 

Bartender: 

My pale Orchid Flower, what seems to be the trouble? 

Girl: 

They’re out to get me. They say they’re going to maim me! 

Bartender: 

Maim you? What do you mean. Orchid Flower? 

Girl: 

They say they’ll fix me so I won’t be able to face the sun. 

Bartender: 

A young virgin like you? 

Girl: 

The three of them, they’re lying for me with razors and the like! 
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Bartender: 

To shave you? 

Gi rl: 

If that were all, I’d only be ashamed to go to the bath. 

No, they’re out to kill me! 

Bartender: 

If I hide you, you give me something, maybe? 

Gi rl: 

The gold teeth I stole the other day, ! f ll give them all to you. 

Bartender: 

You’ll give me those, will you? But if you hide here, Orchid 
Flower, they 1 I I find you in no time. 

Girl: 

I know. That’s why two or three days will be enough. 

Bartender: 

You have someplace to go after that? 

Girl: 

I’m thinking of roaming down to the Manchurian South to look for 
that man. 

Bartender: 

’’That man”? 

Girl: 

The one-legged MP. 

Bartender: 

Orchid Flower, when will you realize? The only good one-legged man 
is a dead one-legged man. If it’s love your after you’d best look 
for a good three-legged one. 

Gi rl: 

To a Manchurian orphan girl like me, there’s no such thing as 
bad love. Just like my dead mother, I’ll spend my life buffeted 
by the waves of the world, the single orchid flower of the one I 
I ove. 

Bartender: 

It’s that sense of abandon, that’s what’s going to do you in. I 
won’t waste my breath on you. You’re fated to be used and forgotten. 

Gi rl: 

I don’t care if I’m forgotten. I don’t care if I’m murdered. If 
just once more I could hear him say, ”lt’s cold, my dear, isn’t it," 
he could kill me and leave the gold teeth. 

Bartender: 

Then you’re ready to die for love, aren’t you. 
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Gi rl: 

When his parrot said, "Gimme a gold tooth. Gimme a gold tooth"? 
That’s not really what he was saying at all. He was a saying, 

"A flower ... a flower." On that frozen wharf, what did he need 
with a flower? Mister, his heart had been ravaged by the parched 
Manchurian Freeze. I f m the one who wronged him. When his hands 
circled my neck, I took if for granted that he wanted to kill me. 
But perhaps he was only staring at my mother’s charm that hung 
against my breast. "It’s cold, my dear, isn’t it." His voice, 
that halting, faltering voice. I want to hear it once more. 

Bartender: 

As you like. I only wish I knew why virgins always talk like this 
and s4t II live longer than everybody else. 

Girl: 

Maybe I’ll even be able to go back to Japan with him. 

Bartender: 

His betrothed is waiting for him over there. 

Girl: 

I wouldn’t mind becoming his mistress. 

Bartender: 

Become what you like, but before you do, hand over the gold teeth. 

Girl: 

At this rate, how much have you collected? 

Bartender: 

I’ve still got a ways to go. When I get a little more, the family 
mouth gets paved with gold. (He exits.) 

Girl (Atoney she sits down on the table and dangles her tegs . 
Remembering Silver's song 3 she tries singing it to herself ): 
Thirteen men on the dead man’s chest . . . and then . . . and then 
. . how jid it go? . . . Thirteen men on the dead man’s chest . . . 
and then . . . 

Alt of a sudden the lavatory door flies open and with 
the bright noonday sea at his backy a solitary one - 
^ e GG e d man appears. On his shoulder sits a parrot. 

MP (shouting in a tow voice ): 

A bottle of rum, bartender, a bottle of rum! 

Girl jumps to her feet 3 trying to size up the newcomer. 

MP (Lighted from behindy his figure supported by a crutch is a 
black silhouette ) : 

A bottle of rum, bartender! 

Girl : 

He’s gone into the backroom. 
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MP: 

Sorry, my dear, won't you bring me a bottle of rum in his place? 


Parrot: 

A flower ... a flower. 

MP: 

Shut up, Flint. 

Girl, running and taking a bottle of rum, fearfully 
passes it to him. MP takes a long draught. 

Parrot: 

"Shut up, Flint! Shut up, Flint!" is it?! 

Girl: 

Mr. MP, do you remember me? 

Parrot: 

Watch your step. Silver. 

MP: 

Who were you now? 

Girl: 

That night, you were so close, you brought your face so very 
close. I'm Orchid Flower. 

Parrot: 

A flower ... a flower. 

MP: 

Orchid Flower? 

Girl: 

Hurry up and remember! Or don't you want to? Why are men all 
like this? 

MP: 

I remember now. 

Girl: 

You've known all along, haven't you—ever since you walked in the 
door. 

MP: 

No, you see, I'm blind. 

Girl: 

What'.? 

MP: 

Yes, it's been some time since then. I was punished and lost my 
sight. 

Girl: 

But . . . that time . . . you approached me . . . that night. 
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MP: 

That cold night. You said your name was Orchid Flower. Flint 
here on my shoulder, he led me to you, that f s all. I couldn f t 
see your face. Orchid Flower. 

Girl: 

You were looking at the charm around my neck. . . . 

MP: 

Were you wearing a charm? 

Girl: 

Yes. 

MP: 

I f m sure it ! s lovely. 

Girl: 

Then what were you looking at with those eyes? 

MP: 

What eyes? 

Girl: 

I don f t know how to put it . . . somehow, like you T d been possessed 
or something. . . . 

MP: 

My eyes burn. Inside, they're filled with blood. I ? m blind— 
to beauty and everything else. 

Parrot: 

A fIower . . . a fIower. 

MP: 

You find a flower, Flint? 

Parrot: 

A flower. 

MP: 

Ah, you mean a Manchurian beauty fair as a flower. 

Girl: 

I ... I thought I'd follow you. 

MP (pulling at his bottle ): 


Gi rl: 

You heard what I said just now, didn f t you? I said I thought I'd 
foI low you. 

MP: 

I ? m not going anyplace. 
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Girl: 

You mean you f ve had your fill of traveling? 

MP: 

I f d Iike to show you what it looks like inside my eyes. 

Girl: 

I can see i+ all now! 

MP: 

lt T s not something you see. Where I T m bound it smells of blood, 
and it T s spinning round and round. 

Girl: 

And my dirty blood f s not good enough for you, is that it? 

MP: 

Are the seas high, Flint? 

Parrot: 

Gwaa . . . gwaa. . . . 

Gi rl: 

See, he T s telling you to listen to me. 

MP: 

All right then, my dear, answer my question. Are the seas high? 

Gi rl: 

I wonder. Feel for yourself. 

MP: 


Girl: 

Tel I, me, what were you trying to do that night? You and I, we 
came this close to each other. You put your hands around my neck 
as you said, "lt f s cold, my dear, isn f t it." You are blind, you 
say, but what about that hollow voice, those bloodshot eyes? 

MP: 

I thought I f d kill you. 

Girl: 

You couldn T t have done it. 

MP: 

Yes. Like this. (He caresses her neck.) Your sweet smell, 
your soft breath. I was trying to put an end to it once and for 
all. 

Girl: 

What have I done to you? 

MP: 
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Girl: 

Have I done something to make you kill me! I don f t even know 
you. That was our first brief night together! What grudge do you 
bear me, MP? One-legged MP? 

MP: 

l f ve got not grudges and no regrets. 

Girl: 

Then why, why these hands? . . . 

MP: 

Are you afraid of my hands, my dear? 

Gi rl: 

You always want your hands to do your talking for you. 

MP: 

These are iron hands. 

Girl: 

They T re plastic hands, Mr. MP . . . aaa! . . . you T re choking me! 

MP. 

Orchid Flower, say ”l f ve come home!” 

Girl: 

Do I say that to you or to your hands? 

MP: 

Say ”l T ve come home!” 

Girl: 

I don f t know how far your hands will go, and I f m supposed to say 
"l f ve come home!”? . . . 

MP: 

YouMI say "I f ve come home!” Flint , are the seas high? 

Parrot: 


Girl: 

It . . . hurts. (She falls over with a thud.) 

MP (forces her up against the bathroom wall> still throttling her ) 
Starboard rudder, Flint! Starboard rudder!! Where the hell does 
she think this is?! An iron starboard rudder! This is the blood- 
slicked Northern Sea! 

Parrot: 

Gwaa! Koharu! Koharu! 

MP clutches at the void . The three mencarrying knives> 
have stabbed him in the back . He lurches forward and 
falls . The three men move forward on crutches . It is 
the three false Silvers: Umada., Otani, and Nizo. 
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Nizo (kicking Silver ): 

Hundreds of miles from home, 

Umada: 

A cheap tavern in the Manchurian Freeze 

Otani: 

Amidst the cultural upheaval of Asian Development. 

Nizo: 

Immortal men are ghosts, 

Umada: 

And we are 

Otani: 

Pu-shee's 

Nizo, Umada, and Otani: 

Anti dental Gold Tooth Union! 

The Bartender Che-che-che Okera appears upstage left 
and coldly peruses the scene. 

Bartender: 

Heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-heh-heh! 

BLACKOUT 


IS Tie Ghost Ship of Flowers 


When the lights come up, it is the same specially 
adapted public toilet as in the first act. As if flow%ng 
over from Act II, Che-che-che Okera's laughing venae 
reverberates through the room. The door to the right 
is open, and with the sea in the background Girl and the 
Guardman lie facing each other on the ground. A knife 
stands erect in the Guardman 1 s side. Nizo, Otani, and 
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Umada stand down stage in the same mien as the three men 
before them and confront us. The sound of water running 
in the toilets. The sound of one-legged men walking 
can no longer be heard. Plaintive flamenco-style music 
plays. 


Che: 

Heh-heh-heh-heh! 

Nizo: 

Everything's the same as it was that day. Whenever I hear the change¬ 
less roar of the sea, brothers, I always think to myself: It's 
stupid to die. It's stupid to get killed. I can't say it makes 
much sense to live ashamed, but if this is shame, then the color 
of the sea and the sun too be shame itself. 

Umada: 

But brother, was that really Silver? 

Otani: 

What's that? 

Umada: 

Was that MP really Silver? 

Nizo: 

Was there ever anyone named Silver? 

Umada: 

Eh? 

Nizo: 

Anyone we get our hands on could be called Silver. Anybody 
can be Silver—it just depends on how he makes his entrance. 

The Guardman ... or you . . . 

Umada (to Otanij: 

Or you . . . 

Otani (to NizoJ: 

Or you too. 

Nizo: 

The guy.' the world singles out . . . no, the ones we single 
out—they f re always Silver. Hey, twirp, where do you think you 1 re 
going? 

Taguchi (about to make his escape through the door): 

I was just about to make my escape through the door. 

Nizo: 

And where might you be going ? 

Taguchi: 

To the bath. The bath's going to close soon, so . . . 

Nizo: 
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I told you I T d take care of the bath for you, didn’t I? 

Umada and Otani: 

I’ll take care of it for you too, Asahi Life. 

Taguchi: 

Yes, but I’m supposed to meet my wife in front of the bath. . . . 

Nizo: 

Listen, in the first act you said you lived alone in a boarding 
house. 

Taguchi: 

Sometimes I do. 

Nizo: 

You’re beyond me. It’s all right, come on over here and rub my 
back. 

Umada: 

And mine. 

Otani: 

And mine too. 

Nizo: 

When the girl wakes up, we’ve got to get on board ship. Che! 

Hurry up and get rid of that Guardman. 

Che: 

Goddamit! How come you guys are always picking on cripples like me? 

Nizo: 

Quit talking Chinese’. 

Che: 

What did you say? 

Nizo: 

I told you to lay off the crazy lingo! 

Che: 

I’m not speaking Chinese. It’s not Japanese and it’s not Chinese— 
it’s a language without a country. In the first place, there’s 
no such country as China at the moment anyway. 

Nizo: 

Enough! Just get rid of the Guardman and be quick about it. 

Che: 

You keep saying to get rid of him . . . but where? 

Nizo: 

In the river. 

Che: 

The river? There’s no river around here. 
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Nizo., Otani., and Umada sit at the table to the left . 
Taguchi massages their hacks in turn . In the lavatory _, 
the Girl steeps on alone . Nizo takes a bottle of rum 
from the shelf and fills three glasses to the brim . 

The Man from Asahi Life rubs their backs in silence . 


Nizo: 

Cheerio! 

Umada and Otani: 

Cheerio! 

Bringing their glasses together in a toast 3 the three men 
shouts "Yo-ho-ho!" down the liquid 3 and sing: 

The Pirates' Song 

Many a long, hard road 

We f ve traveled since those days. 

Forty years at the pirate’s trade. 

Red blood spray on the snow white mast. 

Victims thirteen each passing year 
And all of thirty gold teeth. 

In the sky, the red setting sun. 

And cans of mackerel in the sea. 

Like traveling rubbers we float downstream. 

If forty years have come and gone. 

Gold teeth have grown by forty fold 
How very long we’ve waited for 
Our blooming ship of flowers. 

Now to introduce ourselves. 

We are the pirates of love. 

The anti dental gold tooth union. 

Pains in the ass. 


Nizo: 

Well now, brothers, shall we have you produce the fruits, as it were, 
of forty years of sweat and blood? To start, it is my great pleasure 
to be able to announce the results of the harvest reaped by the 
former bartender of Pu-shee, now the cripple of Senju, which I 
have in my custody. (He empties the contents of the bag on the table . 
the gold teeth pile noisily into a mound.) Keep your hands to your¬ 
selves. Listen, keep your hands . . . keep your fucking hands to 
yourself! Hands are the source of all evil. . . . Watch it, you 
sticky fingered ape! 

Otani: 

Ouch.’ 

Umada: 

Take it easy, brother. 

Nizo: 

You see, my passionate, avaricious brothers, Che is tough. Thirteen 
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gold teeth a year—forty years without missing a day, and here 
you have 520 gold teeth. First of all we T I I divide these evenly. 
Asahi Life, what f s 520 divided by four? 

Taguchi: 

130. 

Nizo: 

No mistake then. Each of us takes 130 apiece to begin with. 

I f ll just divide this mound roughly into four piles. (He divides 
the mound of gold teeth unevenly.) 

Nizo: 

The neon river. 

Che: 

Now how am I going to get rid of him in the neon river? . . . 

(So saying 3 he gets up out of his box> puts the Guardman over 
his shoulder and exits.) 

Umada: 

Hey, there's only two in Che's pile! 

Nizo: 

The rest must have fallen under the table, I T m sure. 

Otani looks under the table but finds nothing. 

Umada: 

Nizo, you bilge-brain, you f re dividing them up without counting. 

Otani: 

He is? 

Nizo: 

I counted them. 

Umada: 

Then how come there ? s so many in your pile? 

Nizo: 

Some large ones must have accidently clustered together. There 
are bound to be big ones and small ones, after all. 

Umada: 

Then why don ! t we divide them by weight instead of number. 

Otani: 

You bastard, you want them all for yourself! 

Nizo: 

Settle down,brothers ! You f re losing calories. 

Otani: 

This is not a problem of nutrition! 

Umada: 
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11 T s a problem of numbers! 


Nizo: 

All right, all right. Here f s your share (to Otani,) , and 
here T s yours. (He gives them each equal amounts .) Now we’ll 
have no more petty bickering over numbers. I’m beat. 

Umada: 

We’ve got no complaints, but what about Che? What’ll he say? 

Otani: 

Two out of 130, not much of a return on his investment. 

Nizo: 

Never mind about Che. We’ve disposed of the first portion of 
of our take . . . now then, my brothers, shall we have you take 
your turns? 

Umada: 

ShaI I we? 

Otani (looking at Umada,): 

It’s all right with me. 

Nizo: 

Come on, let’s have your pirates’ proofs of piracy. 

Umada., taking up his briefcase> glances at Otani. 


Nizo: 

That’s a mighty fancy satchel you’ve got them in, ain’t it. 

Otani (taking up his briefcase 3 he glances at Umada,): 

You go first. 

Umada: 

It’s all right by me, but I’ve got to take a piss. (He gets up 
and loiters before the urinal.) 

Nizo (to Otani,): 

Come on, let’s see what you’ve got. 

Otani: 

Urn, it seems the lock’s broken.. 

Nizo: 

What are you idiots going on about at a time like this? You 
haven’t opened savings accounts, now have you? Let me see that bag 
(He snatches it away.) 

Otani: 

If you’re going to open my bag, then you ought to open Umada’s too. 

Nizo: 

Fair enough. (And he grabs Umada 1 S case as well.) 

Unada (returning) : 
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Keep your hands off my stuff! 

Nizo: 

What!? 

Umada: 

Nizo, before you open that bag, I ! d like you to keep in mind our 
forty years of hardship and suffering. 

Nizo: 

Not even the sharks will have a pi rate 1 s grumb ling. 

Nizo opens the two bags one after the other. Umada and 
Otani avert their eyes. Nizo takes something from their 
oases. 


Nizo: 

What T re these? 

Otani and Umada: 

Evidence. 

Nizo: 

Of what? 

Umada: 

Petty larceny. 

Otani: 

Traffic vioI ations. 

Nizo: 

You mean to tel I me all you’ve got to show for yourselves is 
evidence of petty larceny and traffic violations? 

Umada: 

Nizo, try to understand—we’ve been a couple of two-bit policemen, 
that’s all. 

Otani: 

The postwar wind was cruel. 

Nizo: 

And this is all you’ve got for treasure? 

Umada and Otani: 

. . . .yes. 

Nizo (throwing the slips of paper into the air): 

Don’t make me laugh, my pirates of democracy! This is all you 
brought, but you sure helped yourself to them gold teeth! 

Umada: 

You’d best get off your high horse, Nizo. Scraps of paper, evidence, 
you say, but we can still arrest you and write you out a slip of 
paper reading ’’vagrancy.” We may not have any treasure, but we still 
have the talons of power. 
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Nizo: 

You saying you’re going to pull me in? 

Otani: 

That’s entirely up to you. 

Nizo: 

The power you use to intimidate people’s the same power that’s got 
its teeth on your balls, you goddam pirates. . . . 

Taguchi (who has been massaging shoulders) : 

Excuse me, but please don’t fight. 

Nizo: 

Shut up, Asahi Life! 

Taguchi flees to a corner . 

Umada: 

Nizo, you’ve been swaggering about and telling us there’s something 
wrong with our booty, but the fact of the matter is that you still 
haven’t shown us yours. 

Otani: 

You got some terrific booty that’ll really knock us into our places, 
ain’t you. An ant i-estab.l i shment hippie-type like you must really 
have his hands into something to get us rich quick. Okay, let’s 
have a look at it then, shall we? 

Nizo: 

This time it’s me, is it? 

Umada: 

It’s hats-off if your treasure’s any good. 

Nizo: 

I’m the pirate of love. 

Umada: 

So what! 

Nizo: 

I’ve been standing at major intersections at lunchtime. . . . 

Otani: 

That’s like you, a midday highwayman, huh? 

Umada: 

And your prey? 

Nizo: 

Ch ?Idren. 

Umada and Otani : 

Kids! From around Gakushuin, no doubt. Listen, you’re not the 
kidnapper we’ve been after, are you? 
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Nizo: 

If I saw them just once more, I’d like to give them everything back. 


Umada: 

You mean the treasure? 

Otani: 

Before that, let T s have a look at it, Nizo. 

Suddenly Otani and Umada pounce upon Nizo and 

thrust their hands into the pockets of his green outfit. 

Otani hursts out laughing as he displays the children's 
shoes j rulers, lunchboxes, and so forth. 

You see this treasure?! Umada, this here’s treasure you don’t lay 
your eyes on everyday. 

Nizo: 

I’ve been thinking that if I could only see those children 
once more I’d like to return that stuff. 

Umada hursts out laughing. 

Otani (returning the shoes and the like): 

Tee-hee-hee-hee.’ ... A pirate who looks after elementary school 
children! Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha! 

All of a sudden, a knife rips through Otani‘s suit. 

Gaaaaa!!! You done it! You son-of-a. . . . 

Otani clutches at the air and falls. 

Nizo (removing his knife): 

The cock-sucker laughed at my treasure--the blood and sweat of my 
pi racy of love. 

Umada: 

Nizo, this is how we’ve ended up. Thirteen victims and thirty 
gold teeth a year, that’s the way it was when the rhythm of the times 
beat with more violence. It’s been 25 years. Pirates of democracy 
like us, who sail tranquil seas: it ain’t us that’s changed--it’s 
the booty. Nizo, a piece of evidence or a pair of children’s shoes 
were grand treasure for us. But we’ve lost our common treasures see. 
We only move farther and farther apart, we drifting pirates of the 
present. Let’s take advantage of this night in the Cabaret Pu-shee, 
split the remaining gold teeth between us, and go our separate ways. 

Nizo: 

I’m not falling for any of your sweet talk, Umada. Your theory 
of the limits of piracy makes sense enough, but you’ve been too 
long on the force, and you’ve lost sight of the sea. I leave 
tonight. The ship’ll be here any minute—I’ll get on board and be 
off to Manchuria again. 

Umada: 

You can’t see how the wind blows in the world anymore, can you 
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Nizo? There is no Manchuria anymore, and no boat’s on its way. 

Nizo: 

It looks like this time I’m the one’s gonna get screwed by this 
world of yours, but let me tell you one thing, Umada. Just as 
anyone can become Silver if his entrance is right, anybody can 
become Silver depending on how he leaves the stage. The ship 
will come, I know it. 

Umada: 

The only ship that’ll come for you is the ship of death. You’ve 
gone senile; and your eyes refuse to see. 

Nizo: 

I can see all right, the Northern Sea. . . . 

Umada: 

There is no Northern Sea, no Manchuria. You’ve even forgotten the 
Manchurian waterways. 

Nizo:: 

That girl will open her eyes any minute. She’ll be my guide, that 
Orchid Flower. 

Umada: 

That lost child of time? Dragging herself where she will. All 
right, but I’ll just take these gold teeth to make up the payments 
on your pension. 

Nizo: 

Keep your hands off them teeth or this knife’ll find its mark. 

Umada: 

You’ve forgotten my trade, you bastard . . . Can’t you see the 
pistol in my hand? 

Nizo: 

Someday I’d Iike to try it and see which comes first, Manchuria or 
my pension. 

The two men, with the mound of gold teeth between them, 
continue their silent tug of war . The Man from Asahi Life 
watches them from his comer . Suddenly, Nizo and Umada 
lunge over the table and grapple with each other . There is 
shouting and the report of a pistol . Nizo has been shot 
through the forehead . The knife is lodged in Umada 1 s chest . 
Just as the two men fall, the mound of gold teeth collapses 
with a landslide hiss . 

Break . The roar of the sea can be heard . The steam whistle 
of a ship, too, is approaching . The Girl who had been 
lying on the floor of the public toilet comes back to life 
and slowly rises . 

Girl (finding Taguchi huddled in the darkness): 

Who is it? Who’s there? 
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Tag U chi appears trembling with fear. 

Were you the MP? Were you the one-legged MP? 

Taguchi: 

Where do you think this is? 

Girl: 

Pu-shee, isn T t it? 

Taguchi: 

lt f s a public toilet. lt T s a public toilet and there ! s 
just been a murder here. 

Girl: 

In Pu-shee, murders happen as a matter of course. This is the 
Manchurian Incident, after all. 

Taguchi: 

What was the daily routine like for pirates, I wonder? 

Girl: 

Pirates have no routine. 

Taguchi: 

Eh? 

Girl: 

Their days are filled with love and gore; they hardly have time 
to stand around and gossip. What are you, anyway, a bell-hop or 
a dumpling salesman, maybe? 

Taguchi: 

I ? m a white collar worker from Asahi Life. 

Girl : 

That must have been a long time ago. But excuse me, Mve got to get 
on the boat with him. 

Taguchi: 

With the man who strangled you? 

Girl: 

He wasn ? t serious. He was just remembering something, I ? m sure. 
Goodbye, Mr. Insurance Salesman. I T I! be his staff and guide him 
through unknown waters. Mil steal him away from your country. 

The sound of waves lapping at the shore is violent. 

On the sea beyond the toilet, a ghost ship appears. 

Look! 11 f s our ship of love. Ah! What a wonderful day! 

Girl_, facing the ship, breaks into a run. She is about 
to exit, but two Detectives stand obstructively between 
the lavatory and the picture of the ship. They catch 

Girl. 



Detective 1: 

You’ll come to the station with us. We’re holding you as a witness 
to murder and the attempted disposal of the body. 

Girl: 

Eh!? 

Detective 2 (enters leading the handcuffed Che-che-che Okera;: 

This idiot tried to dispose of a corpse in the middle of Ginza 
last night. 

Che: 

I was throwing him in the neon river, I was. 

Detective 2: 

You probably escaped from some nut house. 

Detective 1 (to Girl;: 

Okay, come along. 

Girl: 

l f ll miss the boat! His ship is waiting! 

Detective 1: 

Ship? What are you talking about? This one’s not all there either. 
(He exits with Girl; 

Girl (from off-stage) : 

I’ve got to get aboard that ship! I’m going to get on Silver’s 
ship! Let me go! Let me go, I said! Ilbonsaran! Japanese pig! 
Ilbonsaran! 

Taguchi and Detective 2_, who leads Che., are left on stage . 

The Detective has discovered three more bodies and reels 
back in surprise. 

Detective 2 (to Taguchi;: 

You saw everything, didn’t you. 

Taguchi : 

I’ve seen nothing. 

Detective 2: 

Liar! 

Che (finding the gold teeth ): 

My teeth! My gold teeth! 

Detective 2: 

Idiot! (He beats Che.; 

Taguchi (to Detective 2 ): 

I’m a pirate! I’m a pirate! The pirate of Asahi Life! I’ve come 
to get you—all of you. I’m the pirate of Asahi Life! 

Detective 2: 

Shown your real colors, have you! You’re under arrest, too! 
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Detective 2 , struggling with Taguchi., takes Che and 
exits. The two Detectives return and carry the fallen 
NizOj Otanij and Umada off on a stretcher. 

Break. 

The unchanged public toilet. The doors are closed. Nearby, 
the commotion of a cabaret can be heard. A lone passer-by 
hurriedly enters to relieve himself and stands before the 
urinal. Suddenly, the door flies open. With a roar, the 
sea breaks and at the same time the One-Legged MP looms 
up like a guardian at the gate. The passer-by chokes with 
horror. 


MP: 

Orchid Flower! Where are you. Orchid Flower!! 

Parrot: 

A f I ower . . . a f I ower! 

MP: 

Orchid Flower!! 

And the pirates behind him sing: 

Thirteen men on the dead man’s chest— 

Yo-ho-ho, and thirty gold teeth! 

Yo-ho-ho! Yo-ho-ho! 

Drink and the devil had done for the rest— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 

Yo-ho-ho! Yo-ho-ho! 

With one man of her crew alive, 

What put to sea with seventy-five. 

Yo-ho-ho! Yo-ho-ho! 

The pirates 1 procession passes through the audience. 
The roar and crash of the sea. 

The world-is on the verge of collapse. 



What more can we say? 
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THE WORLD AS 
PUBLIC TOILET 

YAMAMOTO KIYOKAZU 


The magazine Umi came out with 
a special issue on theatre last 
March entitled, ’’Theatre as Envi¬ 
ronment.” Included were an essay 
on Artaud, an interview with 
Julian Beck and Judith Malina, an 
essay on Grotowski by Jan Kott, as 
well as two plays—Edward Albee’s 
Box and Quotations from Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung and Kara Jurd’s The 
Beggar of Love. Of the magazine’s 
264 pages, the plays occupied 80. 

Umi calls itself ”a general 
magazine of the arts.” In Japan, 
this sort of general literary 
magazine—edited with novels and 
criticism at center and either 
maintaining or trying to cultivate 
a stable readership—was aware 
enough of theatrical issues to 
devote an entire issue to them. 
This is a fact. But it is a I so a 
fact that to all intents and pur¬ 
poses this was the first time any 
such attempt to deal with theatre 
had been made by a major Japanese 
periodical. This may be enough 
to illustrate the place of theatre 
in this country. 

But the really significant 
thing about the Umi special was 
the fact that a work by Kara Juro 
was chosen as representative of 
contemporary Japanese playwriting. 

Beginnings 

Kara’s days as a student were 
spent in college dramatics at 
Meiji University. After gradua¬ 


tion he participated in the now 
defunct theatre troupe Seinen 
Geijutsu Za [Seigeij, but then 
there is a sudden break in Kara’s 
career. Central to his reminis¬ 
cences of this period is the ex¬ 
perience of working at a strip¬ 
tease in Asakusa, one of Tokyo’s 
oldest entertainment districts. 

The Kara who debuted in a red 
tent with Petticoat 0-Sen: A Rhap¬ 
sody of Love and Duty , a play of 
peculiar power, freshness, cruel¬ 
ty, and violence, was a playwright 
and director, not to speak of 
actor, whose early career had 
hardly bespoken his promise. 

Actually, however, in October 
1966, the year before the appear¬ 
ance of their red tent, Kara and 
his Situation Theatre created and 
for three days performed Petticoat 
0-Sen: A Tate of Forgetfulness out 
of doors at Toyamagahara in Tokyo. 

It seems to have been a concert 
hall before the war, but now 
its roof and walls have dis¬ 
appeared, and only the plain 
concrete stage remains. Behind 
there is a public toilet, and 
in front there is just a field 
of tall grass. It is the kind 
of hidden clearing that’s so 
rare in Tokyo. 

As soon as we had spread 120 
rough straw mats around the 
stage to make it seem more like 
an open air theatre, the local 
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neighborhood association joined 
forces with the police and took 
it upon themselves to cut the 
mats up, and they did every¬ 
thing they could to get rid of 
us. We had plenty of chances 
to lay into the police chief, 
pull up stakes, and move on, 
but the show had to go on for 
three days, and so, thinking 
like pimps, we behaved publicly 
like a pack of idiots, saving 
our gripes for later. But it 
was cold and the place wasn f t 
the most centrally located, so 
in three days only seventy 
people showed up. Looking 
back at it now, it seems to me 
that those people must have 
been the real cream of theatre¬ 
goers . 1 

Kara and the Situation Theatre 
tried performing in a variety of 
different places before they 
finally settled on their red tent. 
It is important here to note that 
nearly all theatre in Japan has 
been performed in rented halls. 

In Tokyo alone there are approxi¬ 
mately twenty such places some of 
which are well equipped for pro¬ 
fessional productions and others 
of which, used for a variety of 
other purposes, are not. Kara and 
his fellows were doubtless hamper¬ 
ed by the rules and regulations 
pursuant to the use of these audi¬ 
tor i urns. 

It was also during this period 
that the ’’small theatre movement” 
began. Young people in theatre 
began to actively pursue their 
own goals and came to control 
their own theatres. These ’’the¬ 
atres" took the form of narrow 
basement rooms, rooms over coffee 
shops, and the assembly halls of 
Buddhist temples. Kara’s group 
also got their own theatre, but 
not a corner of a building with 
thick, immobile walls. Their 
theatre was a ’’building” in its 
own right, easily moved from 
place to place, put up or taken 
down in fifteen hurried minutes. 
Their theatre occupied the same 


physical space as any of the 
others which appeared at the time, 
but that space was qualitatively 
entirely different. Its color 
was red. Folded, it measured a 
meter long, a meter and a half 
wide, and thirty centimeters 
thick. 

The Situation Theatre began for 
me when I visited their red tent 
during the summer of 1967. Beside 
the main hall of the Hanazono 
Shrine—a rare spot in Shinjuku, 
like a gaping hole in the bustle 
of the city—a tent, lighted from 
without, shown a deep vermillion. 

A radio interviewer, tape recorder 
slung over his shoulder, 
approached members of the audience 
as they entered the park. At the 
time, Kara, the red tent, and the 
Situation Theatre, were little 
more than a curiosity, a bit hard 
to figure out but for that very 
reason worthy of interest. The 
dirt floor of the theatre was 
spread with straw matting, and 
as you entered you were handed a 
smaI I cushion filled with foam 
rubber. If memory serves, admis¬ 
sion was 500 yen C$1.40]. The 
tent rose high over the perform¬ 
ance area in front and gradually 
descended toward the entrance. 

For the next two and a half 
years, the red tent was pitched 
all over the country and displayed 
its considerable powers of attrac¬ 
tion. Kara continued his activ¬ 
ities as playwright and critic 
with remarkable energy, showing 
not the slightest signs of 
fatigue. In 1968 his collection 
of plays Petticoat 0-Sen was pub¬ 
lished and it was followed the 
next year by another collection, 
John Silver . Yet, the first time 
his plays were carried in a maga¬ 
zine was in November 1968 when 
the theatre magazine Shingeki pub¬ 
lished his Virgin Mask . Under the 
direction of Suzuki Tadashi, the 
Waseda Little Theatre produced 
Virgin Mask, and this marked the 
first time one of Kara’s plays 
had been performed by a group 
other than the Situation Theatre. 
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It was also for Virgin Mask that 
Kara was awarded with the most 
coveted award in Japanese theatre, 
the Kishida Prize for Playwriting. 
Then, with truly impressive speed, 
Kara wrote his two newest plays 
Virgin City and The Beggar of 
Love . 

At this point the only ones who 
openly display disaffection with 
Kara are members of the old guard 
of Japanese modern theatre who, 
utterly occupied with their own 
past, seek only to preserve the 
withering visage of theatre as 
they knew it. Kara set out to 
attack and provoke established 
theatre. Now he and his troupe 
have unquestionably established 
themselves. But where Kara f s 
career might lead him from here is 
completely a matter of conjecture. 

Language and Transformation 

The language of Kara Juro’s 
plays might well be compared to 
the pop-art language of cartoons. 
The Situation Theatre’s audience 
never stops laughing. What they 
are seeing is funny. It is not 
the sort of humor that the spec¬ 
tator must first digest before it 
hits him; it is direct and rapid- 
fire. It is almost violent. Bad 
puns, popular phrases, unexpected 
similes, strangely purposeful 
interruptions, exaggerated use of 
onomatopoeic words. These are 
nonchalantly reeled off one after 
the next. And with this, by these 
and all conceivable means, lan¬ 
guage goes through a bewildering 
transformation. Kara’s language, 
which may seem haphazard at first, 
reveals tremendous attention paid 
to the sound and rhythm of words. 
And moreover the transformation 
of language leads naturally to the 
transformat ion of characters. 

The nucleus of Kara Juro’s 
plays, in fact, might be said to 
be transformation itself. In the 
The Beggar of Love, Aunty Midori 
becomes the former pirate Nizo and 
a fake John Silver. In Petticoat 
0-Sen, just before the curtain 
falls, a character suddenly be¬ 


comes 0-Sen. It is for this rea¬ 
son that Kara f s characters are 
often viewed as twins. In fact, 
in the first of the John Silver 
plays, a pair of hunchback twins 
appear as if they were two halves 
of a single female character and 
banter back and forth in a manner 
reminiscent of the Theatre of the 
Absurd. Those who appear on 
Kara r s stage are not at all times 
single real characters--they 
always maintain the potential to 
become either characters diame- 
trically opposite themselves or 
separate, similar characters. Nizo 
says that anyone can become John 
Silver depending on the quality of 
his entrance or exit. And nearly 
every male character in The Beggar 
of Love seems to become SiIver 
at one time or another. 

Privileged Entities in Time 

With a bang! the door to the 
ladies T room flies open and there, 
beyond, is the brightly sunlit sea 
and John Silver—or his phantom. 

In contrast to Samuel Beckett’s 
Waiting for Godot, in which Godot 
never appears, Kara has applied 
himself to the task of putting 
the ultimate image of Godot on 
stage. Whether it be John Silver 
or Petticoat 0-Sen, Kara’s heroes 
always appear at the end of a 
world ruled over by cripples and 
imbeciles, the dregs of mankind. 

His is a technique well worn in 
the service of the Romantics: 

’’Beauty rises out of ugliness.” 

But what distinguishes him from 
the Romantics is his sense of time 
and the theatre. 

In the essays which preface his 
first collection of plays, Kara 
defines the work of the theatre as 
being the realization of, the cre¬ 
ation and/or discovery of ’’privi¬ 
leged entities." Such privileged 
entities are created through con¬ 
flict with (the experience of pain 
inflicted by) the most physically 
present, imperatively relevant of 
the forces acting upon us—time 
and the city. To Kara, "reality” 
is time and the city; and it is 
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only privileged entities—specifi¬ 
cally, the theatre and actors— 
which can effectively conflict 
with reality, negating it. 

If there is such an expression 
as "dramatic imagination," it 
may be the dramatic force, ac¬ 
tive before the process of ex¬ 
pression begins, inside each 
actor, each playwright, that 
urges toward a negation of 
reality. When, via the activi¬ 
ties of those involved in crea¬ 
tion upon the stage, this force 
begins to take form and grow, 
it is actualized; it appears 
as the privileged entityship 
of the actor or of the stage 
itseIf.2 

Kara writes in his essay "The 
Periods of H.I.S.T.O.R.Y." "I 
still think that there are three 
periods in the history of the West 
while there is only a single enor¬ 
mous one in the history of 
Japan.The three periods to 
which Kara is referring are those 
which developed out of French 
classicism: the beginning, the 
middle, and the end. And to Kara 
it must look as if the West were 
now at "the end" trying to recall 
"the beginning." In contrast, 
Japan f s historical period is the 
"middle." It is "the dark." 

Kara has at his disposal two 
modes. The modern. Western, 
tragic mode and the pre-modern, 
Japanese, metempsychosic mode. 
Oedipus Rex is a perfect example 
of the former. Oedipus 1 career 
is linear—it has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end that frees him. 
Kara, however, operates on the 
basis of the latter mode in which 
there is only process, which is 
cyclical and constantly repeating. 
He plays these two modes off of 
each other—leading his viewers 
to expect something to happen, 
to expect the story to get some¬ 
where, but always bringing them 
back to some twilight corner of 
uncertainty. 

For the sake of convenience, I 
said that this mode might be de¬ 


scribed as "pre-modern Japanese," 
but for Kara, this sense of anti- 
linear time which pervaded the 
pre-modern Japanese arts centering 
on Kabuki rose and in fact 
fell with it. When Kabuki died 
a hundred years ago, so did the 
anti-linear mode of time. It is 
Kara T s intention to return this 
lost sense of time to view and, 
by so doing, to make theatre and 
the actor privileged entities 
capable of negating reality. 

Setting 

A single chair has been placed 
on the naked earth inside the 
tent. There is a man sitting in 
the chair and one standing, hold¬ 
ing a razor. This is a barber¬ 
shop. The examination room of a 
quack doctor, a coffee shop—in 
the tent, scenes are reduced to 
the barest essentials. In the 
plays before The Beggar of Love, 
the settings which had developed 
in the plays of Kara Juro were 
the barbershop, examination room, 
and cafe. If one discounts places 
like streetcorners, parks, and the 
like, it wouId not be at a I I in- 
accurate to say that Kara limited 
himself to these three settings. 

Before The Beggar of Love, a I I 
of Kara's plays began and ended 
in the same fictional world. The 
totally unreal nature of that 
world gave it its almost violent 
power. The violence of Kara f s 
plays is not vector I ess but is 
aimed unmistakably at the city. 

And for Kara, the city is one of 
Tokyo's busiest and most populated 
wards, Shinjuku. Shinjuku is 
where he first created his tent 
theatre, and Shinjuku is the or¬ 
ganism that first tried to expel 
this foreign body from its system. 
Shinjuku is the place that nour¬ 
ished Kara and his troupe and 
that which has posed the greatest 
threat to them. Setting up his 
red tent there was an act of pro¬ 
vocation, an assault upon the 
most thriving section of Tokyo— 
the embodiment of Japan T s rapid 
postwar economic growth. 
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With this play, however, Kara 
has begun to move away from the 
unreal settings of his earlier 
work and has chosen the public 
toilet in their stead. The public 
toilet is far more real than the 
barbershops, caf6s, and doctors 1 
offices of his other plays. The 
public toilet becomes the Cabaret 
Pu-shee because Nizo and the Girl 
happen to set up shop there. But 
they really have no intention of 
conducting business. Rather, the 
cabaret is opened as the cite of 
a reunion of pirates who have 
survived through the years in 
whatever way they could. By vir¬ 
tue of their presence, Nizo and 
the Girl transform the real public 
toilet into a fictional environ¬ 
ment. After the last of the pi¬ 
rates has lost his life, two new 
characters, who are unquestionably 
real, enter and return the place 
once more to its original identi¬ 
ty. 

Although he has begun to change 
his tactics, Kara remains rooted 
in his city. The public toilet 
is the other side of the city, 
crowded and covered with neon 
lights and filled to overflowing 
with the activities of great and 
famous people. It is the diseased 
and malformed pubis of the city, 
so much the object of shame as 
to be alien even to its owner. 
Public toilets used to be a common 
sight in parks, at the foot of 
bridges, and in the damp shadows 
of fences running along back 
alleyways, but lately their number 
has decreased. Gradually, the 
city f s frontage has perpetrated 
its invasion of the backalleys. 

The public toilet thus is an 
alien body Iodged in 
the city. It is at once part of 
the city and its antithesis. 

"Somewhere in the city, in the 
shadow of tall buildings. A snow¬ 
drift of litter. An old public 
toilet." It is with this simple 
description that he begins his 
play, continuing with images of 
running water, a cement urinal 
trough, grass, and a swarm of 


green-bottle flies. He continues, 
but we can be sure that we shaI I 
never see any of these things. 

To be more precise, they will 
never appear on stage with their 
odors, noises, and dampness, be¬ 
cause the public toilet, as it 
occupies some dark and dismal 
corner of the city, is also situ¬ 
ated on the burnt over plain that 
once was a city. As it is a con¬ 
temporary, functioning utility, it 
is also one of the few things, 
along with the public baths, left 
standing after the fire bombings 
of the Second World War. 

On the burnt over plain of Ueno- 
Geshazaka Cin Tokyo], there 
were the singed remains of a 
public bath. To a kid like me, 
who could only imagine what the 
air-raids had been like by put¬ 
ting the old faucet that had 
been left there to my ear and 
listening, there were no grouchy 
old men and women, secret police 
or neighborhood associations to 
send you off to war. As far as 
my eyes could see, there was 
not so much as a single person 
to harm me. But by listening 
to the voice of that faucet ly¬ 
ing on the ground, it was no 
longer difficult to know the 
meaning of devastation. That's 
why I say, people of my gener¬ 
ation weren't raised by people's 
stern and reproving glances. We 
were surrounded and educated by 
faucets lying on the ground. 

My mind is too filled with 
things, like the descrip¬ 
tions of characters in 
Balzac's novels.4 

Kara belongs to that generation 
of people who have no direct way 
of relating to the war. He grew 
up amidst the burned out ruins 
left after the war had ended. His 
childhood was the fault in time 
between the desolation of war and 
the overly ripe, now rotting, 
fruits of recovery. In that fault 
in time there was no wisp of human 
breath but only "faucets lying on 
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the ground” to speak to him of ex¬ 
periences that were not his own. 

Families left homeless by the 
bombings lived in the public toi¬ 
lets. Some built shanties under 
bridges and along highways and 
traintracks, but these disappeared 
with the recovery of the city. 

The only place remaining today 
where people took refuge during 
and after the war is the public 
toilet. 

The public toilet is the per¬ 
fect setting for Kara Jur5 T s The 
Beggar of Love . 11 is the on Iy 

place where the fire-ravaged level 
of the postwar city coincides with 
the city that both nourishes and 
threatens us, the city that is 
our environment today. 

Since the summer of 1967, Kara 
has tried to make his red tent a 
privileged entity within the heart 
of the city. But, as Tsuno 
Kaitar5 points out elsewhere in 
this magazine, the city has not 
easily granted Kara and his 
theatre the privileged entityship 
they demand. The compromise with 
reaIity made in The Beggar of Love 
may be an indication of Kara's 
increasing awareness, born of two 
and a half year of experience, 
that the city itself is an entity 
whose reality is not so simply 
negated. 


l"Koki" [Postface] Koshimaki 0-Sen 
(Tokyo: Gendai Shicho Sha, 1968) p. 276 

^"Bunkateki Scandalisto E” [Jo a Cul¬ 
tural ScandaI monger] Koshimaki 0-Sen, 
pp. 33-34 

■^"Shushifu no Kodan,” Koshimaki 0-Sen, 
p. 67 

4"lma Gekiteki to wa Nani Ka” CWhat 
is Theatrical Today?] Koshimaki 0- 
Sen, p. 17 


Apologies 

The editors wish to express their apologies 
to Yada KinichirS whose photograph of 
Kaison the Priest of Hitachi appeared without 
credit on page thirteen of CTJ 1 S special 
introductory issue. 

Apologies must also be extended to Mitsuhashi 
Akira whose pictures of Birdie-Birdie and 
Trust D.E . also did not receive proper 
acknowledgment in the spring number. 
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